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THE SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGICS. 

No one who recognizes the supreme importance of the educa- 
tional question, and the immense power for good or ill which 
is placed in the hands of teachers, will be disposed to find fault 
with the keen and widespread interest at present manifested in 
all that concerns it. It is undoubtedly a healthy sign that 
Catholics as a body are at the present moment gravely exer- 
cised on the subject of what is usually described as Secondary 
Education—meaning by the term, the highest form of schooling 
given to boys or girls—and freely manifest their interest by 
discussions of its condition, and suggestions for its improvement. 
The matter is one which concerns not the few, but the many. 
On the training of the young depends the welfare of the com- 
munity at large: and it is the plain duty of parents to do all in 
their power to secure for their children the best education 
possible. 

At the same time, it can hardly be denied that general 
attention given to such a subject, and exhibiting itself in an 
active form, is liable to be attended by inconveniences which 
may be serious. To be practically interested in a subject is one 
thing; to have the sort of knowledge requisite for practical 
advice is quite another. Every passenger has a grave stake in 
the safety of the steamer which carries him, but he will not be 
likely to benefit himself or it by giving his views to the man at 
the wheel ; nor do amateur lawyers or doctors as a rule succeed 
in bettering their condition. In instances such as these, it is 
generally felt to be the wisest course to leave the conduct of 
affairs to those whose business it is to understand them. In 
regard of Education, on the other hand, the object to be sought 
seems so plain and simple as to preclude the idea that there can 
be any mystery as to the methods of attaining it, and it appears 
therefore to be taken for granted that in respect of it every 
counsellor is equally competent, with the probable exception of 
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those actually engaged in teaching, who are frequently assumed 
to be so bigoted and prejudiced in favour of what is traditional 
and obsolete, as to render their views of no account. 

It is thus by no means impossible that a strong public 
opinion may be created, capable of precipitating measures, the 
full scope ‘and import of which has not been appreciated. The 
subject is, in truth, by no means so simple as it appears, nor are 
the problems with which it abounds so facile of solution. At 
the same time it offers a field more than usually favourable to 
the theorist and the doctrinaire, whose utterances are often so 
plausible as at first sight to look like truisms, while in the light 
of practical experience they are found to be, to say the least, of 
very doubtful value. 

At the present moment educational theories are rife. On 
every side are heard war-cries portending radical changes in our 
educational system, in which, we are plainly told, a revolution is 
needed. It therefore behoves those who have their doubts as to 
the soundness of the maxims in vogue, or who look with distrust 
on the changes demanded, frankly to state the grounds for their 
opinions. 

Among the questions thus arising, none is more important 
than that which concerns the training of teachers. The lack of 
this in the case of secondary schools, as we are constantly 
assufed, is the chief defect of our educational system, or rather 
of the want of system, which we have too long endured. How, 
it is asked, can a man profitably exercise an art which he has 
never learnt? Is it not true that, as things are, a teacher is 
made at the expense of his pupils? In the end he may attain 
to proficiency and skill, but he begins as a raw novice, and those 
unfortunate enough to be his first disciples have to act as the 
blocks whereon he tries his ’prentice hand. Teaching, it is 
further insisted, is not merely an art, but a science as well. Its 
principles can be learnt apart from its practice, and only by 
mastery of these principles can a man be properly qualified to 
practise it. Let it therefore be made compulsory on all who 
wish to teach, first to have gone through a course of scientific 
training, and proved themselves, by the infallible test of an 
examination, capable of the work. 

In all this there is undoubtedly much truth. Beyond 
question, all should be done that can be done to secure the 
efficiency of the future teacher. It is likewise certain that in 
this respect a great deal is possible, and a great deal more than 
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is frequently attempted. In the first place, no one can teach 
what he does not know, and the sufficiency of a man’s know- 
ledge it is easy to ascertain. Whether it is desirable to require 
a public and official recognition of his qualifications in this 
respect is another question, which does not now concern us, but 
may be treated on a future occasion. It is also possible, toa 
considerable extent, to utilize the accumulated experiences of 
others in the past, for the benefit of the beginner, who has as 
yet none of his own: and undoubtedly this is often left undone. 
A few simple rules, embodying principles, explained and illus- 
trated, will often save a young teacher much trouble and many 
mistakes. It is not every one who can at once realize the 
natural inaccuracy and slovenliness of the boy mind, and the 
necessity of making sure that words used are rightly under- 
stood ; or again, the indolence which causes questions to be 
asked, which the asker, if rightly cross-examined, proves to have 
the means of answering for himself. So also the importance 
of insisting on clearness of articulation, of calling in the imagi- 
nation to the assistance of the reason or memory, of constant 
illustration, and the like, might easily be forgotten or ignored 
unless pointedly insisted on. 

Such instruction is undoubtedly good ; but when all is done 
we shal! still be far from the root of the matter, and many of 
the objections we have heard will not be obviated. It must 
always remain true that what is ultimately required is not 
principles, but their application, and that we have no certain 
knowledge as to how a man will succeed in applying them, till 
he attempts to do so. The first requisite in a teacher is the 
power of mastering his pupils: if he can make them do as he 
wishes, he will be able to teach them, perhaps better and 
perhaps worse ; but if they are the masters, he will never teach 
them at all. On this supremely important point there can be no 
certainty till he is tried. Something may no doubt be done by 
public practice—making a master undertake a lesson under the 
eyes of a competent critic; but it may be doubted whether 
such an exercise is as valuable as is sometimes assumed, On 
the one hand, in presence of a headmaster or other dignitary, 
the subordinate is relieved from what may well be the most 
embarrassing of all his duties, for boys are no more likely in 
such circumstances to exhibit their more troublesome qualities 
than is a flea under a microscope. On the other hand, many a 
teacher would in such circumstances be quite incapable of 
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displaying his real self, and would think far more of the critic 
than of the class.!. It is likewise inevitable that the experience 
with which a man begins will be less than that he afterwards 
acquires. A good teacher, it has been most truly said, is ever 
learning how to teach. Each year should bring a substantial 
addition to the knowledge of his art. To a certain extent, and 
often a great extent, those whom he has to instruct in his 
earlier years must be at a comparative disadvantage. We 
cannot change the laws which govern human things. 

It may in fact be said that the inconveniences discovered in 
this connection are inseparable from the more important forms 
of human action, wherein qualities are required which can be 
tested only at the critical point. It is notorious that certain 
offices of State are apt to prove the grave of political reputa- 
tions, though the men selected to fill them are from their 
antecedents judged likely to succeed. A general fighting his 
first battle, an advocate pleading his first cause, are each 
affording a demonstration of their capabilities, which was never 
possible before. Comparing small things to great, a master for 
the first time alone with his class is in like case, and if to some 
extent he has to form himself at the expense of his pupils, it is 
equally true that the lawyer gains experience at the expense of 
his clients, and the commander of his men. 

puch a view of the subject will, however, be pronounced 
old-fashioned and unscientific. The narrow limits assigned to 
practical training for teachers will certainly not satisfy those 
who regard such training as a panacea for our educational 
deficiencies, and an absolute necessity if anything like excel- 
lence is to be attained. 

The doctrine of what we may without offence call the new 
school appears to be that it is not so much the teacher’s 
knowledge of what he has to teach that is important, as his 
knowledge of “ pedagogics,” or the complex science on which 
his art depends. His own acquirements may be very moderate, 
but if he go through the prescribed course of training, and gain 
a certificate of competency in this, he will have a guarantee of 


1 This does not mean that a young master should be left solely to his own devices, 
which would be absurd, and often fatal ; but the desired end can be more effectually 
secured in another way. Let the class be frequently inspected or examined by a 
teacher of experience. Such a one will at once discover of what nature has been the 
teaching, and what is the state of the class, and will likewise be able, by his own 
handling of the subjects in question, to give the most effective demonstration of the 
manner in which he would have them treated. 
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his efficiency more valuable than any other; and it is such a 
guarantee, more than anything else, that we are exhorted to 
demand. 

Various learned bodies undertake to satisfy such a require- 
ment; we shall select no unworthy representative if we confine 
our attention to the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the 
University of Cambridge, and inquire how far its methods 
appear likely to secure the excellent objects at which it aims. 

The Syndicate awards certificates of theoretical and of 
practical efficiency, both being generally taken by candidates. 
In all, according to the latest return (for 1894), certificates have 
been gained by forty-six men and seven hundred and twenty- 
four women. 

The examination for the certificate of theoretical efficiency 
includes three branches: (1) The Theory of Education ; (2) The 
History of Education in Europe since the Revival of Learning ; 
(3) The Practice of Education. 

1. Theory of Education.—Under this are included : 

(2) The scientific basis of education, embracing physical 
and mental characteristics of childhood and youth. 
The growth and development of mind and brain. 
Natural order of the acquisition of knowledge. 
Development of the will, formation of habits and 
character. Sympathy and its effects. 

(4) Elements of the art of education, ze, Training of 
the senses, the memory, the imagination and taste, 
the powers of judging and reasoning. Training 
of the desires and of the will. Discipline and 
authority. Emulation, its use and abuse. Rewards 
and punishments. 

2. History of Education—A_ general knowledge will be 
required of systems of education which have actually 
existed, of the work of eminent teachers, and of the 
theories of leading writers on education up to the 
present time. A more detailed knowledge will be 
required of special subjects selected from year to year. 
[The special subjects for 1894 were Locke’s Thoughts 
concerning Education, and Rousseau’s mile, I. 11. III. ; 
for 1895, Locke’s Thoughts, and Herbart’s Sczence of. 
Education.] 

3. Practice of Education.-—This again has two subdivisions : 
(a) Method, ze., the order and correlation of studies, oral 
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teaching and exposition, the right use of text- 

books and note-books, the art of examining and 

questioning, and the best method of teaching 
various subjects. 

(6) School Management. The structure, furniture, and 
fitting of school-rooms, books, and apparatus, 
visible and tangible illustrations, classification, dis- 
tribution of time, registration of attendance and 
progress ; hygiene, in the special reference to the 
material arrangements of the school and the con- 

ditions of healthy study. 

It would appear that they who devised this formidable 
programme were not in accord with Goethe’s dictum that “A 
man does not require to be an architect in order to live in a 
house.” Their philosophy seems to imply not only that the 
man is ‘happy who can know the causes of things, but that he 
can do nothing practical till he has acquired such knowledge. 
How large are their demands in this respect may be judged 
from the ample list of books cited below, which are recom- 
mended to the attention of students,' and even better from a 


1 “THEORY OF EpDUCATION.—Here a general knowledge of the elements of 
Psychology and Logic is also desirable, and for these the following will be found 
useful: Sully, Jas., Handbook of Psychology ; Jevons, W. S., Elementary Lessons in 
Logic ; Bain, A., Zducation as a Science ; Spencer, H., Education, Intellectual, Moral, 
and* Physical ; Laurie, S. S., Jnstitutes of Education; Lange, K., Apperception ; 
Rein, Outlines of Pedagogics. 

‘*The following books may also be consulted: Herbart, Zhe Science of Education ; 
Rosenkranz, J. K. F., Philosophy of Education ; Rosmini, Ant. Serbati, AZethod in 
Lducation. . 

‘*HistorY OF EDUCATION.—Barnard, H., Zvglish Pedagogyand German Educa- 
tional Reformers and Teachers ; Quick, R. H., Educational Reformers ; Compayré, 
Gabr., History of Pedagogy ; Compayré, G., Histoire critique des doctrines de l éduca- 
tion en France ; Browning, Oscar, Jntroduction to History of Educational Theories ; 
Schmidt, K., Geschichte der Pidagogik ; Schliier, H.,Lehrbuch der Gesch, der Pidagogth. 

** Arnold, Dr., Life by Stanley ; Ascham, R., Zhe Schoolmaster ; Comenius, J. A., 
Life and Educational Works; Froebel, F., Education of Man, Autobiography, 
Reminiscences of, by Biilow; Milton, Zractate on Education (Ed. O. Browning) ; 
Pestalozzi, Histoire de (De Guimps), Systematische Darstellung der Piidagogik P.’s 
(Vogel), Etude Biographique (Guillaume) Port-Royal, par Sainte-Beuve ; Cadet, F., 
L’ Education a Port-Royal; Carré, J., Les Pédagogues de Port-Royal ; Rousseau, Emile. 

‘* METHODOLOGY.—Landon, J., School Management; Fitch, J. G., Lectures on 
Teaching ; Barnard, H., German Pedagogy, Manuals of the Science of Teaching ; 
Parker, F.W., Zalks on Teaching ; Colbeck, C., On Teaching Modern Languages ; 
Widgery, W. H., Zhe Teaching of Languages in Schools ; Laurie, S. S., Language 
and Linguistic Methods in Schools; Kehr, Geschichte der Methodik des deutschen 
Volkschulunterrichts. 

‘*WorRKS OF GENERAL REFERENCE.—Buisson, Dictionnaire de Pédagogie ; 
Fletcher, A. E., Cyclopedia of Education ; Schmid, K. A., Encyclopddie des gesammten 
Ersichungs-und Unterrichstwesens, Pidagogisches Handbuch fiir Schule und Haus.” 
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consideration of the questions which candidates for certificates 
must be prepared to answer. 

Confining ourselves to the examinations for December, 1893, 
and June, 1894, the latest of which we have particulars, we find, 
amongst other questions, the following : 


THEORY OF EpucaTIoN.—Explain precisely what is meant by, and 
implied in, Training. Compare the characteristics of a child that has 
“run wild” with those of a child that has been “ spoiled.” 

Explain what you understand by (1) Many-sidedness and (2) Indi- 
viduality ; and briefly discuss the problem of education in relation to 
each. 

Enumerate such among the psychological facts concerning Attention 
as you can show to yield rules for educational practice. 

“ Recognitions of agreements make up half of what we term know- 
ledge.” Briefly illustrate this and point out (1) the circumstances that 
promote, and (2) the circumstances that prevent, such recognition. 

The psychological order, the logical order, the method of discovery, the 
method of instruction: state what these are and show concisely their 
mutual relations. Apply your exposition to the question: Which shall 
be taught first, Latin or French? 

“As regards feeling, repression is the main thing in the earlier 
stages of development: stimulation becomes more and more important 
as the child advances.” Explain this and examine the following: “ An 
envious child ought not to be placed in a situation which is pretty sure 
to excite this feeling.” 

Herbart argues that a passionate temper in children is adverse to 
moral education ; Compayré that it is the proper antecedent to a high 
type of moral character. Discuss. 

“Study depends on the will and the will does not endure con- 
straint.” (Rol/in.) Inquire upon what grounds this is entitled to be 
called a “grand principle” of education. 

What do you understand by (a) Self-wili, (4) Weak Will? Discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of giving reasons, when demanded, 
for obedience to particular rules ? 

History or Epucation.—What influence did Luther have on the 
popular education of Germany ? 

What do you know of the organization of the s/udia inferiora and 
studia superiora of the Jesuits ?} 


1 Tt may be allowed to hope that in regard of such subjects students are better 
informed than some of their instructors appear to be. In his edition of Milton’s 
Tractate (p. 5), Mr. Oscar Browning appends the following note to his author’s 
mention of ‘‘ idle vacancies” as a chief cause that hinders learning : 

‘‘ This probably does not refer so much to vacations and holidays as to perpetual 
interruptions caused by Saints’ days and holidays. This is a principal cause of the 
inefficiency of the education given by Jesuits and other Roman Catholic bodies. At 
Eton College, when I was a boy there, every Saint’s day was a holiday, and every 
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What are the views of John Locke with regard to the moral educa- 
tion of children ? 

Give an account of Wolfgang Ratich, his practice and his principles. 

Of what nature is the ideal plan of education which Milton would 
establish ? 

What do you know of the educational activity of Hermann Francke ? 

State and explain Froebel’s “ Laws of Education.” 

Give an account of Bell and Lancaster, and their influence on 
English Education. 

In what manner did Comenius come into connection with the 
English Education of his day ? 

Goethe’s educational theories (1) as formally expounded in the 
Wanderjahre, (2) as dramatized in the Lehrjahre. 

How does Rosenkranz classify particular systems of education 
according to national types ? 

What did Jacotot mean by his system of Intellectual Emancipation 
and by his Method of Universal Instruction ? 

“ Montaigne occupies an intermediate place between Erasmus and 
Rabelais.” (Compayré.) Discuss with special reference to linguistics 
and real studies. 

“Out of the folly of Stanz has risen the primary school of the 
nineteenth century.” (Roger de Guimps.) Justify or criticize the 
epigram. 

Point out the different interpretations that Rousseau and Herbert 
Spencer give to the maxim of following nature as a guide. 

Name with approximate dates the authors of: Zhe Education of a 
Pritte; Levana; De ratione studii; The action of Examinations ; 
L’ Education des Filles; Elementarie; Mutter und Kose-Letder ; Panso- 
phiae Prodromos; Wie Gertrud thre Kinder lehrt, Letter to the 
Councillors of all the towns of Germany ; Ludus literarius. 

Explain with reference to the context [Locke’s Zhoughts and 
Rousseau’s Zmile, I. II. III., being the special subjects] : 


eve a half-holiday. . . . So also at the University there were no lectures on 
Saints’ days.” 

It is by no means clear what bearing the latter part of this note is supposed to 
have upon the first. As to facts, whatever be the merits of Catholic schools, it would 
not have been difficult to discover that such frequency of holidays is there unknown, 
and that they were at least as numerous when Bacon judged Jesuit schools to be the 
reverse of inefficient. 

Unquestionably the holidays at Eton and other public schools are vastly longer 
than in Catholic schools. 

In like manner, in a Note to Locke’s Thoughts, apropos of the philosopher’s 
opinion that a father should not whip his own son, but employ a servant, ‘‘ whereby 
the Child’s Aversion for the Pain it suffers will rather be turned on the Person that 
immediately inflicts,” Mr. Quick informs us that the plan here recommended is that 
of the Jesuits, a “corrector” not belonging to the Order being employed to administer 
corporal punishments. He goes on to explain that it is not a good plan; but he has 
not thought it necessary to ascertain the facts, which are not as he states them. 
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(1) “C’est le plus beau traité d’éducation qu’on ait jamais fait.” 
[viz. Plato’s Republic. | 

(2) “Les Caraibes sont de la moitié plus heureux que nous.” 

(3) ‘“ L’hygiéne est moins une science qu’une vertu.” 

(4) Our minds represent to us those tombs to which we are 
approaching. 

(5) An old Boy with all the gravity of his Ivy Bush about him. 

(6) ‘Non vitz sed schol discimus.” 

Give Rousseau’s four maxims for maintaining the natural method 
and his examples of their application. 

Trace the rise and fall of Humanism in education from the 
Reformation to the present day. 

PRACTICE OF EpDuUCATION.—What is the distinction between punish- 
ments inflicted by the State and by a school teacher for some violation 
of law? What is meant by the “ discipline of consequences” ? 

Sketch, as briefly as you can, a syllabus of a course of lessons to 
girls seventeen years old, who will soon leave school, on the duties of 
a citizen. 

What are the difficulties incidental to the instruction of a class of 
{say) twenty-five children between thirteen and fifteen years of age? 
How would you combat them ? 

State in detail the opinion you have formed on these points. 
(1) The proper dimensions and arrangement of school-desks. (2) The 
simplest and most effective ways of ventilating a schoolroom. 

Assuming that a scholar is leaving a good secondary or higher 
school at the age of seventeen, what, in your opinion, ought such a 
school to have done for him (1) in furnishing him with knowledge, 
and (2) in forming his character and in fitting him for the duties of 
life ? 

Discuss in detail the principles which should guide a teacher in the 
administration of punishment ; and the means by which the necessity 
of resorting to punishment might be diminished or avoided altogether.? 


It has been necessary to quote at what may appear excessive 
length, for wares of this sort must be examined in bulk. It 
would be impossible otherwise to form a true estimate of their 
worth, and many persons would probably refuse, unless con- 


1 On this topic the following contribution may be in point : 

**In these days it is difficult to know whether the subject of punishments in 
schools should be approached with tears or laughter. . .. « \ school is pictured by 
some as a troop of little angels, eager to learn, more eager to imbibe goodness, all 
hanging on the lips of their still more angelic preceptors. If these celestials ever do 
need a rebuke, shame is at once sufficient ; and shame is produced by a gentle but 
piercing glance (all schoolmasters have eyes of forty angel-power) ; the victim retires 
to weep in silence, until he is ready to receive the forgiveness the thoughtful teacher 
yearns to give, and is only waiting till his fourth pocket-handkerchief is wetted 
through, to give it.” (Thring, Education and School, c. xv.) 
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fronted with full evidence, to credit that such things really are. 
There will undoubtedly be a still greater number who fail to 
perceive any useful purpose which such a system can serve, 
or any practical results which it is calculated to produce, and 
will rather anticipate that serious evils may ensue. 

It is, in the first place, obvious that to deal to any good 
purpose with such a medley, is required a mind already trained 
to no ordinary degree. No doubt all knowledge is in itself 
good, and a man possessing what Newton calls a competent 
faculty of thinking could extract something solid from the 
dreams of Milton, the vapourings of Rousseau, and the hetero- 
geneous opinions collected from the “leading writers on 
education up to the present time.’ No doubt, too, a man of 
mature and solid judgment might profitably compare psycho- 
logical theories with schoolroom facts: though whether he 
would be likely to learn more about boys from psychology, 
or about psychology from boys, may be doubted. 

But if the mind has not been already trained and the 
judgment formed, how can it possibly digest or assimilate this 
multitude of matters, or gather from them any real nutriment ? 
And what provision is made to secure this essential condition 
on the part of students? The Syndicate does, indeed, require, 
that before entering upon its course, these should be able to 
show that they have been sufficiently educated. But what 
does “ sufficiently educated” mean? The requirement is satisfied 
if the aspirant has matriculated at the University of London ; 
or obtained a certificate in one of the Higher Local Examina- 
tions of Oxford or Cambridge; or satisfied the examiners in 
one of the Senior Local Examinations of the same Universities, 
in English, one language, ancient or modern, Euclid and 
Algebra; or passed the examination for a Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency, of the University of Durham, or that for the Associate- 
ship of the College of Preceptors, in the same subjects. What 
sort of an outfit for the work in prospect does this guarantee? 
In what condition is a young man whose intellectual status 
is adequately represented by the London Matriculation (which 
stands rather high among the prescribed tests) to dive under 
Mr. Sully’s guidance into the deep waters of psychology, or to 
construct a sound and practical doctrine for his guidance, from 
the various utterances of Froebel and Comenius, Locke and 
Pestalozzi, Compayré and Herbart, Lancaster and Bell ? 

Some readers may probably not be familiar with the nature 
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of the field thus opened to the young explorer. Here are 
a few specimens. 

Milton conceives a “complete and generous education” to 
be that “which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both public and private, of peace 
and war.” To this end about one hundred and thirty students 
are to be gathered into a spacious house, with grounds about it, 
which shall be to them both school and university. The first 
step must be to make the pupils “despise and scorn all their 
childish and ill taught qualities,” and so forth. Together with 
Latin, arithmetic, and geometry, they are to be taught “playing.” 
The first authors whose acquaintance they are to make are 
Cato, Varro, and Columella, that they may be inspired to 
improve English agriculture. Then they are to advance to 
Natural Philosophy under the guidance of Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Vitruvius, Seneca, and others. “Then also in course 
might be read to them, out of some not tedious Writer, the 
Institution of Physick; that they may know the tempers, the 
humours, the seasons, and how to manage a crudity; which 
he who can wisely and timely do, is not only a great Physitian 
to himself, and to his friends, but also may at some time or 
other save an Army by this frugal and expenseless means only.” 
It will likewise be well to call in the helpful experiences of 
Hunters, Fowlers, Fishermen, Gardeners, Apothecaries, Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Mariners, Anatomists, “who doubtless would 
be ready for some reward to favour such a hopeful Seminary.” 
After this, ‘those Poets which are now counted most hard, will 
be both facil and pleasant—Orpheus, Hesiod, Theocritus, Aratus, 
Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius, Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural 
parts of Virgil.” By this time the scholars may with some 
judgment contemplate upon moral good and evil, to be studied 
in similar fashion, learning meanwhile, at any odd hour, the 
Italian Tongue. Then follow Politics and Law, with Hebrew, 
and perhaps Syriac, and Chaldaic. Finally, History. At the 
same time the boys are to be drilled and exercised in all the 
operations of war; and after their first two or three years 
of study are to spend the vernal seasons of the year out of 
doors, observing nature, and the works of man, and even “ taking 
sea as far as our navy, to learn also what they can in the 
practical knowledge of sailing and sea fights.” 

Locke, on the other hand, utterly condemns public schools: 
a boy, he thinks, should be educated at home, and a vast 
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number of precepts are given for every detail of his bringing up. 
He should, for example, be made to wash his face daily in cold 
water, and his shoes should be so thin as to let in water when- 
ever he comes near it; he should not drink when he is hot; he 
should not eat flesh as long as he is in Coats, and afterwards 
have it but once a day: he should breakfast on well-baked 
brown bread, sometimes with and sometimes without butter or 
cheese: small beer should be his beverage, and poppy-water 
his physic. 

Of educational hints, properly so called, the following may 
serve as samples. The boy averse to study is to be corrected 
thus, 


For example: does your Son play at Top and Scourge too much? 
Enjoin him to play so many Hours every Day, and look that he do it: 
and you shall see he will quickly be sick of it and willing to leave it. 
By this Means making the Recreations you dislike a Business to him, 
he will of himself with Delight betake himself to those Things you 
would have him do. . . . For if he be ordered every Day to whip his 
Top so long as to make him sufficiently weary, do you not think he will 
apply himself with Eagerness to his Book? . . . By this Art it is in 
their Governor’s choice, whether Peg-Top or Reading ; playing at Trap 
or studying the Globes, shall be more acceptable and pleasing to them. 


As to another sort of whipping than that of tops, Locke 
would professedly almost abolish it, reserving it for obstinacy 
alone; but as he includes under this all persistence in a fault 
that has been reprehended, the limitation does not come to 
very much. Of the method whereby to secure the desired 
result when such a means has to be employed, he presents us 
with this somewhat ideal picture. 


When it is brought to that pass that Wilfulness evidently shows 
itself, and makes Blows necessary, I think the Chastisement should be 
a little more severe, and the Whipping (mingled with Admonition 
between) so continu’d, till the Impressions of it on the Mind were 
found legible in the Face, Voice, and Submission of the Child, not so 
sensible of the Smart as of the Fault he has been guilty of, and melting 
in true Sorrow under it. 


In regard of a course of study, Locke is far less explicit 
than Milton. He cannot make up his mind whether it is worth 
a boy’s while to learn the art of “ Riding the Great Horse,” but 
he should certainly be taught “ Merchants’ Accompts.” 
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Herbart, in his Sczence of Education} instructs us in this 
style: 


Assuming the pupil has already a lively sense of the gain which 
intellectual guidance brings him, and of the loss which he will suffer 
from every deprivation or, indeed, diminution of it, he may then be 
shown that, as a condition of the continuance of this guidance, a 
perfectly stable relationship is requisite, which can be calculated upon 
in all instances; and that the teacher must be able confidently to 
assume there will be instant obedience as soon as he has grounds for 
requiring it. 

Mutual activity will never be met with, however much men may 
oscillate between the sensuous facts of their immediate environment 
and between books. On the other hand, it will be found in the union 
of both. A young man who is susceptible to the charm of ideas, who 
has the conception of education in all its beauty, and all its greatness 
before his eyes, and who is not afraid to resign himself for a time to 
numberless alternations of hope and doubt, despair and joy—such a 
man can undertake the task of training up a boy in the environment 
of actuality to a nobler life, provided always that he possesses mental 
force and science to apprehend and represent this actuality, as from 
the point of view of humanity, only a fragment of the great whole. 

Many-sidedness? has neither sex, nor rank, nor age; with mental 
feelers everywhere, with ever ready sensations, it suits men and girls, 
children and women; it is as you will, either courtier or citizen, it is at 
home in Athens and in London, in Paris and in Sparta. Aristophanes 
and Plato are its friends, though neither possesses it. Intolerance is 
in its eyes the only crime. It observes the gay, thinks the loftiest, 
loves the most beautiful, ridicules the distorted, and exercises itself in 
each. Nothing is new to it; but everything remains fresh. Custom, 
prejudice, aversion, and torpor disturb it not. Awaken Alcibiades, lead 
him through Europe, and you will see the many-sided man! In this 
one man, the only one as far as we know, individuality was many- 
sided. 


Once again : 


Humanity educates itself continuously by the circle of thought 
which it begets. If the manifold be loosely combined in this circle of 
thought, its working as a whole will be weak, and individual irregu- 
larities, incongruous as they are, will excite restlessness and violence. 
If the manifold be contradictory, then useless argument results, which 
insensibly abandons to undisciplined desire the power for which it 
strives. Only when thinkers are at one, can reason—only when the 
good are at one also, can good—be victorious. 


1 Felkin’s Translation (which is that recommended by the Syndicate). 
2 This passage has presumably suggested one of the questions quoted above. 
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There are 268 pages of this sort of thing. 

Rousseau’s Emile, as we have seen, is another “special 
subject.” It may not unfairly be described as a superfine 
Sandford and Merton, and narrates in great detail the fanciful 
methods and experiments employed to bring home to the mind 
of a boy the elementary notions of property, justice, and natural 
right. The doctrine inculcated is sufficiently indicated by such 
a passage as the following. 





I hate books; they only teach us to talk of what we do not know. 
It is said that Hermes engraved on pillars the elements of the sciences, 
to put his discoveries beyond the reach of a flood. If he had 
imprinted them in men’s heads, they would have been preserved by 
tradition. 


The same idea is elsewhere more fully developed. Rousseau 
has pictured a boy of ten or twelve, active and spritely, enjoying 





life. Then comes the time for going to school : 


The hour strikes ; what a change! Immediately his eye is dimmed, 
his gaicty vanishes ; farewell happiness, farewell merry sports! A man, 
severe and morose, takes him by the hand, says in stern accents, 
“Come, sir,” and leads him off. In the room they enter, I descry 
books. Books! what dismal furnishing, at his age! The poor child 
allows himself to be dragged along, turns an eye of sadness on his 
surroundings, and says not a word; and departs, his eyes full of tears 
he dages not shed, and his heart big with sobs he dares not utter. 





The following must not be omitted : 


Let us lay it down as incontrovertible that the primary impulses of 
nature are always right. There is no native perversity in the human 
heart. 

We have, however, as yet by no means sounded the depths 
of our science. There still remains the realm of Psychology 
to explore, in which the intending teacher is to furnish himself 
with those principles which alone can rationalize the practice 
of his art, and exalt him above the rank of a mere mechanic. 
That this is the doctrine of the new school we have not far 
to seek. 

Ina Preface written for a recent work, expressly designed 
for such a purpose,! Mr. Fitch declares that, as is becoming 
daily more evident to the best teachers, mere rules and methods, 





1 Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Morgan, Principal of University College, 
Bristol... London: Edward Arnold. 
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if they are to be worth anything, must ultimately be based on 
mental philosophy, and that “it is by recognition of the theory 
on which his art is based, that the skilled practitioner is to be 
distinguished from the unskilled, the artist from the artisan, the 
accomplished and sympathetic instructor from the pedant and 
the empiric.” He moreover expresses his conviction that those 
who study the book will learn therefrom that “many of the 
practical problems which school-life presents cannot be satis- 
factorily solved except in the light of such truths as the science 
of mind reveals.” 

We turn accordingly with interest to the work thus intro- 
duced, and introduced “with hearty commendation,” to seek 
therein instruction and enlightenment. This is what we find: 


Though it is by no means universally true that it is only through 
the focal gate that elements of consciousness can gain admission to the 
marginal background, still it is true that a very large proportion of the 
background has passed through that focal gate. It is chiefly with 
the focus of consciousness, too, that the teacher can directly deal; but 
he should so deal with it as to have constant reference to the develop- 
ment of the mental background. For, as we claim, the province of 
education is to cultivate the mind as a whole; but the mind as a whole 
is a potentiality of existence of which the mental background in any 
moment of consciousness is, for psychology, the actually existent 
sample. 


Or again: 


Sense-experience deals with impressions of sense and their repre- 
sentative ideas, and the margin or background in sense-experience is 
constituted by elements of like order, presentative or representative. 
The object of sense, set in such a margin, is the sencept. But when 
perception introduces the new elements which we term relations, these 
elements are, so to speak, woven into the margin or background of 
consciousness. An object of sense is now no longer a new impression, 
but this and something more. It is set in a background which percep- 
tion has rendered relational. To such an impression, set in a sub- 
conscious relational background, we may apply the term ferceft. 


Turning to Mr. Sully’s Zeacher’s Handbook of Psychology, 
we may take as a specimen of practical enlightenment the 
following : 

This local separation .of tactile sensations is of the greatest con- 
sequence for knowledge. First of all, it is this capability, added to the 


discrimination of pressure, which forms the basis of our tactile dis- 
crimination of roughness and smoothness. <A very rough surface, such 
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as that of a piece of unplaned wood or of sand-paper, is appreciated 
as such by differences of pressure corresponding to eminences and 
depressions at various points of the surface. In estimating a rough 
surface, therefore, we must both distinguish the several points and the 
degrees of pressure at these. The sense of roughness and its opposite 
in their various degrees is of importance in ascertaining not only the 
nature of a surface, but also the texture of a substance, as the fibrous 
texture of wood, woven materials, &c. 


If this is uncommonly like the philosophy of M. Jourdain’s 
lesson on the alphabet, the conclusion of the following passage 
similarly recalls a certain royal problem concerning apple- 
dumplings. 

As already observed, the child’s first reasonings about cause are 
very crude. He snatches from his past experience any analogous case 
in order to explain the happening of things. This leads to an anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation of events. For example, C. in his twenty- 
fourth month found a pebble in his box of bricks. His mother asked 
him what it was doing there, and he replied, “‘ Wa pay bricks.”! Early 
in his third year he got into the way of asking who made this and that 
thing. . . . Noticing pips in an orange, he asked, “Who put pips 
there—cook ?” 


These specimens must suffice, though it is difficult to convey 
by samples an adequate idea of the matter. Can it be seriously 
supposed that any good will result from studies of this descrip- 
tion? To talk of the necessity of mastering the science of 
mind, before boys or girls can be taught, seems very much 
like saying that a farmer should constantly pull up his turnips 
to look at the roots, or that a groom cannot train a horse unless 
he know all the pedigrees that geologists have constructed for the 
animal, and its relationships to the eohippus and the palzo- 
therium ; and that it is more useful to study the anatomy of 
his own legs, than to learn how to ride. 

Is it not inevitable that the mind overloaded with all this 
cumbrous erudition should be afflicted with what Milton calls a 
“crudity”? Mr. Lloyd Morgan remarks: 


We may minister to nature, but we cannot perform her office. 
There is one thing, however, that we unfortunately can do. We can 
induce a child to take into his mouth, with no attempt at assimilation, 
a number of phrases which sound like knowledge, which are indeed 


1 This is interpreted for us in a note as ‘wants to play bricks.” We are, 
however, further informed that the interesting child went on to reflect, and remarked 
that the pebble had no hands, 



































stuff so crammed is like the earthy substance some savages are said 
to give to their children which does but serve to swell out their little 
stomachs without ministering to digestion. 


Is it not possible that others than children may suffer in like 
manner ? 

At best, supposing it possible to construct from the materials 
any consistent theory or system at all, what could be less 
desirable than that a beginner should start with the notion 
that he knows all about everything? What more likely to 
make him a pedant ready to “ride his theories across the facts 
of life”? David found himself encumbered and rendered 
helpless by the armour of Saul, though it was good armour, 
and fitted Saul. What is likely to be the result when young 
men and women are dressed up in a panoply for which they 
have been measured after the manner of the Laputans 
by trigonometry,! the requisite observations being taken 
through a lens compounded out of all the fads of all the 
faddists who have chosen to give their speculations to the 
world? 

The whole thing would be ludicrous if it were not so serious, 
It is no laughing matter to find the University of Cambridge 
giving its countenance to the notion that those who propose 
to teach should spend their time floundering in a flood of talk, 
and neglect meanwhile, as inevitably they must, the cultivation 
of their own minds. 

One other observation must be made. The new system 
professes not only to impart teaching power, irrespective of 
knowledge, but also to provide the means of forming character, 
apart from any sanctions of religion. It is manifestly a prime 
article in its creed, that the motives are obsolete on which 
reliance has hitherto been placed, for securing moral rectitude; 
and that method and system are sufficient to develop virtue, 
with or without the aid of God and Christianity. It signifies 
nothing for its purposes whether mind be taken as a function 
of matter, provided only that its workings be apprehended ; 


1 **He first took my altitude by a quadrant, and then, with rule and compasses, 
described the dimensions and outlines of my whole body. In six days he brought 
my clothes very ill-made, and quite out of shape, by happening to mistake a figure 
in the calculation. But my comfort was that I observed such accidents very frequent, 
and little regarded.” (Swift, Gulliver's Travels.) 
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the products of knowledge, but not 47s knowledge, since they have 
never been digested and assimilated by him. This is cramming. The 
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cience and sense of duty are not even mentioned by our 
shological instructors, as factors in the training of the young. 
an example of a maxim of virtuous conduct, Mr. Sully 
s us, “Obey the laws of health.” According to Mr. Lloyd 
rgan the pole-star of the seeker after rectitude is the “ideal 

Any great religion, worthy the name, he tells us, presents 


concrete personal embodiment of this precious abstraction. 


“Wor the Christian, Christ is the type of the perfect self, and 
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imitation of Christ is a means to the attainment of self- 
lization. And for him Christ’s teaching embodies, in essential 
‘ines. the fundamental relationship which characterize (sic) 
ideal community.” 
An apology is perhaps due to readers who have been kept 
long wandering in such a barren field. It may be offered 
the plea of the veteran German schoolmaster, Oskar Jager, 
iit studying any subject it is well now and then to read 


a thoroughly bad book upon that subject, just to see what it 
is xot. He adds, it is true, that some books are even worse than 
is required for such a purpose, 


J. G. 
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IN less than two years the Catholic Social Union has reached 
a development which amply justifies the most sanguine expec- 
tations of those who watched its foundation. Although it is 
impossible for us with accuracy to estimate the so-called 
spiritual success of any enterprise, for the test of spirituality is 
a Divine and not a human one, still we may arrive at some 
approximate idea of the fruit of our labour by calculation of 
the “outward visible signs” in which it results, and which, 
while they are to us no measure of the inward spiritual grace 
they symbolize, are yet an indication that its vivifying force is 
at work. And the number of individuals who have been brought 
to the sacraments as a direct outcome of Social Union influence 
should surely encourage those engaged in this work to persevere 
in their endeavours, and should stimulate others to join it. 
The blessings that the workers seek to bring to their poorer 
brethren have returned, multiplied a hundred-fold, upon their 
own heads. The Social Union has given an aim and interest 
to many lives that but for it would have remained aimless and 
unfulfilled. It has opened out a field of labour to many devoted 
souls who were only waiting an opportunity to concentrate their 
energies into practical work for God, and it has developed 
possibilities of spiritual usefulness in many others who were 
leading lives of frivolity and indolence merely because they had 
nothing better to do; and thus, side by side with the evangeli- 
zation of the East End of London, it is preparing a means for 
the sanctification of the West. 

But in the course of its hitherto brief existence, the Social 
Union has considerably extended its original sphere of action, 
or rather given the impetus to extended efforts which are 
working under its auspices and use its name: and it is in this 
aspect that we would now consider it. Though it began by 
stating clearly that it was not to be an eleemosynary society, 
the different settlements which are now its outcome in various 
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parts of London, have, by the distribution of relief-tickets, 
though admittedly on a small scale, added to the work of a 
spiritualizing agency the further responsibilities of a charitable 
institution. This deviation from its original programme, while 
placing a new power in the hands of the Social Union, lays 
upon it the obligation of superintending the exercise 9f this 
power. And in order that it may convert the generos.ty of 
its lay-missionaries into an unmitigated blessing to the people 
to whom it sends them, the Social Union has need of more 
clearly defined principles of action and a more efficient organi- 
zation to carry them out. 

Not only does indiscriminate almsgiving (whether in money 
or in kind) result in consequences which make it in the long 
run the unkindest way of treating the poor, but any religious 
society, unless guided and restrained by very wise rules, will 
find its spiritual ministrations enormously handicapped by 
association with material assistance. Not the least difficulty 
attending any system of voluntary relief is the moral necessity 
and the frequent practical impossibility of maintaining justice 
in its distribution; and the eleemosynary operations of a 
religious body, unless carried out with experienced skill and 
discrimination, will inevitably be entangled in the conflicting 
claims of charity and justice, and any failure to reconcile the 
two will react with fatal detriment to its spiritual influence. 
The relief of the deserving poor, conducted so as to minimize 
destitution without increasing pauperization, and to result in the 
permanent amelioration of their condition by helping them 
to help themselves, is one of the gravest social problems of 
our day, and the assistance of promiscuous benevolence, unless 
directed by well-tested principles and co-ordinated with existing 
schemes of relief, only tends to complicate rather than to 
solve it. 

The Social Union would defeat its own ends if it made 
credentials of previous experience a condition of enlisting under 
its banner. It invites the co-operation of all who have time 
and energy to offer it, and it gratefully welcomes the service 
of all who respond to its invitation. But for this very reason 
it is incumbent upon it to furnish its recruits with very clear 
instructions as to its intentions, and to place within their reach 
the means of such training as may enable them to fulfil the 
grave responsibilities they are undertaking in its name. It 
is hopeless to put a band of kind-hearted, inexperienced ladies 
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fresh from the ease and luxury of their West End homes and 
having at their command the means of giving, umrestrictedly 
face to face with the distressing misery of the East End, and 
expect them to give wesely. To minister to the needs of the 
poor is not only a privilege, it is also a vocation. There are 
surely no grounds for treating it as the only vocation which can 
dispense with the test and the training of a novitiate. 
Furthermore, whatever may be the exact relation of the 
Social Union to the settlements, both are the outcome of an 
authoritative recognition of the services that lay co-operation 
can render to the clergy, and both are conducted under official 
sanction and patronage, and it is therefore not surprising that 
by the multiple non-Catholic community, which is watching 
their progress with keenest interest, they are looked upon, not 
as a collection of private enterprises, but as a collective Catholic 
effort, embodying and typifying Catholic principles in its action. 
Invested thus with a representative Catholic character, and 
brought by their corporal works of mercy within the sphere 
of activity of many experienced non-Catholic societies which 
have long been labouring for the elevation and amelioration 
of the lower working classes, it appears essential that they 
should show their recognition of the social as well as the 
spiritual importance of the work they are undertaking by so 
constituting and consolidating their methods as to make them 
a fit expression of the attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
one of the most vital social questions of the present time. 
Whatever the terms of such a constitution might be, and we 
do not pretend to be able to furnish them, it is certain that they 
must be based on knowledge of the industrial and economic 
conditions which lie at the root of the distress of our poor, and 
on some reference to, and appreciation of, all the existing means 
of mitigating it. For we cannot effectively assist the poor 
without some insight into the nature of the conditions which 
produce their poverty, and we only waste our force if we bring 
it into collision with the efforts of others who, from one point of 
view at least, are working for the same end as ourselves. The 
rules in which we would hope to see the Social Union principles 
embodied must be at once simple and comprehensive; they 
must be sufficiently generalized to include every probable case 
that could arise, and sufficiently detailed to be of practical 
guidance to every worker; and whatever else they may do or 
not do, they must supply coherent answer to the question, 
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“When am I to give and when am I to abstain from giving?” 
This represents one of the most important and daily-recurring 
problems that confront every worker whose work combines 
provision for the needs of the body with ministrations to the 
needs of the soul, and although its complete solution seems out 
of our reach at present, it would be considerably simplified if 
all societies undertaking the distribution of relief would clearly 
enunciate their principles of action in a code of rules, which 
should serve as a test and a guide to their workers. 

If I give 6d., whether in money or in a saleable relief-ticket 
makes little difference, to Mrs. A., because I find her apparently 
fainting ftom exhaustion and want of food, and if I subsequently 
ascertain that she went forthwith and invested my gift at the 
public-house, I shall have learnt, or had the opportunity of 
learning, a good lesson about indiscriminate almsgiving ; but 
I shall have obtained my lesson to the distinct detriment of 
Mrs. A., and my blunder will remain responsible for the calcu- 
lation of probabilities that will of a surety be set up in her 
mind as to the likelihood of her appearance at Sunday Mass 
being followed by the donation from “them good ladies (God 
bless ’em!)” of the means for a whole week’s drink. If, on the 
other hand, Mrs. A.’s case was “genuine,” and I find that she 
spent the money (or used the ticket) in food either for herself 
or her hungry children, I must bear in mind that in an incredibly 
short“space of time it will be known all through the teeming 
alley or crowded tenement-flat where Mrs. A. resides, that she 
has received relief from the settlerhent, and I must be prepared 
either to give equal assistance to every Catholic neighbour who 
is in equal distress with Mrs. A., or to meet the disaffection 
which will spread through that alley or tenement because the 
ladies have been convicted of favouritism. And if I distribute 
sixpences to relieve to-day’s necessities, why should I not do 
so to-morrow and the next day, when to-day’s distress will 
assuredly be repeated with no other variation than the ever- 
enhanced wretchedness of continuous reiteration? And if I 
give assistance in one alley or tenement, why in the name of 
Catholic charity should I not do so throughout the whole of my 
crowded district, where in alley after alley, and tenement after 
tenement, poor Catholics are herded together in uniform circum- 
stances of misery and necessity? But if the relief given is to 
be of this wholesale character, and our workers are to represent 
a band of voluntary Catholic relieving officers, they must not 
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only be backed by sufficient funds to enable them to assist 
every individual within their district whose circumstances lie 
below a given line of poverty, but they must be prepared that 
in the great majority of cases pauperization shall follow in the 
wake of their charity, and that the net ¢emporal result of their 
labours shall be to add one more drop toa social evil of which 
the goblet is already nigh upon overflowing. Or, on the other 
hand, they must work under the control and coercion of a code 
of rules which shall put logical and compulsory restraint upon 
their charity, and direct it into such specified channels as may 
render it a means of permanent and effectual beneficence. 
While the people resent what appears to them the injustice 
of promiscuous relief arbitrarily given, they respect and under- 
stand the position of a worker who comes to them and says: 
“TI sympathize with your distress, but the rules of the association 
which sends me to you, do not permit me to give you relief 
except in special cases”—such as, for example, sickness, or 
other circumstances traceable to individual misfortune, particular 
to the family in question, and not dependent on social evils 
common, in greater or less degree, to all ranks of the working 
classes ; and it will be found that a worker has a far stronger 
hold on the affection and estcem of the people when her 
influence is a purely moral one than when it is based on the 
hope of material succour as well. There are few things so hard 
to control as the impulses of generosity and compassion, yet 
this self-restraint is one of the first lessons that every worker 
must learn if she wishes her efforts to result in the greater 
ultimate good rather than the greater ultimate harm of the 
people for whose benefit she is labouring, and she will learn 
it more effectually and easily under the coercion of obedience to 
accepted rules, than by a stoical repression of human pity 
independently and spasmodically attempted under the stimulus 
of economic theories imperfectly grasped, or of the haunting fear 
of being “taken in.” 

The general organization of the Social Union work can only 
be strengthened by strengthening the internal discipline of each 
house, and thus paving the way for centralization, should it ever 
be deemed advisable to adopt it. If the house-discipline is to 
err, it must err on the side of severity rather than laxity. The 
principle of authority, which is the corner-stone of the Visible 
Church, will be found the surest foundation for all work under- 
taken in the Church’s name. Few Catholic ladies who really 
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“mean work,” and who realize the importance of organization, 
will object to conducting their work under the guidance of 
supervision, and the majority would far prefer it. Where 
possible, it seems strongly advisable that the head of each house 
should be resident, or, in default of this, that she should appoint 
a resident to act in her place, with responsible authority to 
superintend and oversee the work of the whole settlement, to 
interpret the rules to the more inexperienced members of the 
staff and initiate them into their duties, and to receive a daily 
minute report from all the workers of the progress of the cases 
entrusted to them, with an account of the methods they employ 
in dealing with them, and the amount, avd subsequent result, 
of all the temporal relief given. There should be absolute 
confidence between the head and her staff, and it must be 
recognized that she has the right to advise and to criticize, 
reserving the more difficult cases for reference to the priest. 
If these daily reports were entered into a permanent record- 
book, which in its turn were periodically summarized into a 
central register kept uf ¢o date, each settlement would possess 
a most valuable means of testing the utility of its methods, 
of retaining control over its operations, and of generalizing from 
past experience as to the nature of the future developments to 
which it should direct its endeavours. The settlements would 
thus know “where they are” with their work, and the brain 
woild keep pace with the heart and the hands. Although there 
is, we believe, one settlement in which the system of daily 
reporting is successfully carried on, there are others in which 
there is no systematic or compulsory supervision at all, each 
worker being left free to act entirely on her own discretion, with 
the counsel to apply to the priest when she finds herself in a 
difficulty. Now people, especially when they are inexperienced, 
may often make very serious and far-reaching blunders before 
they realize that they are in a difficulty—indeed, very often the 
difficulty arises as a consequence of the blunders, and where 
there is no vigilant and competent revision of the work that is 
being carried on, blunders may not be discovered until it is too 
late to remedy them. We trust we shall not be offending any 
one by saying that, in such a serious undertaking as the work 
of the settlements, license to act continuously on her own 
unaided judgment should not be accorded to any worker until 
it has been ascertained by test that her discretion is equal to 
her zeal. 
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To this it may very likely be objected, that work is the only 
adequate preparation for work, that the best and surest training 
is experience, and that failures point the way to success. This 
undoubtedly is true, and if we could limit the consequences of 
our failures to their results upon ourselves, they would un- 
questionably prove the most efficient of taskmasters. But the 
experience that is to train our lay-workers must be experience 
acquired under such control and guidance that the gain to the 
experimenter shall not be outbalanced by the harm done to the 
subject experimented upon. To allow people to produce an 
evil in order to convince them that it is an evil, may be a good 
object-lesson in morals, but if the evil cannot be undone when 
it has served its didactic purpose, the experience gained is 
hardly worth the cost. The pauperization of a whole district 
is too heavy a price to pay for proving to a handful of generous 
donors that indiscriminate almsgiving is a mistake. To teach 
practical philanthropy by an experimental course of district- 
visiting is as unscrupulous as to teach surgery by a series of 
experimental operations. Indeed, in its consequences, it is as 
much more fatal as the moral machinery of man is more delicate 
than his physical machinery, and more vital to his individuality. 

The poor, or, to avoid an opprobrious term, we will say the 
lower strata of the working population, are a very delicate as 
well as a very difficult problem. To mismanage is worse than 
to neglect them, and ill-timed gifts and ill-timed pity are worse 
in their effects upon them than no gifts and no pity at all. The 
Anglo-Irish Catholics, the class with which the East End settle- 
ments chiefly deal, present a strange mixture of characteristics, 
the result probably of their mixed or modified nationality. Side 
by side with the strong receptive and intuitive faculty of the 
Celt, they are plentifully endowed with the stubbornness of the 
Saxon, and though quick to take impressions, they are yet 
tenacious of their opinions and immovable in their prejudices. 
Their keen perceptions are often distorted by the influence of a 
vivid imagination, but they are curiously logical in the con- 
clusions they draw from what are very often entirely erroneous 
premisses. Kindness always wins their gratitude, firmness 
always commands their respect; but they are very resentful 
of anything like injustice and very contemptuous of vacillation. 
They are very shrewd, and they take the measure of the lady 
visitor weeks before she has made up her mind what to think 
of them. And while singularly generous—magnanimous even— 
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to their own caste, they have a keen eye to the main chance, 
together with intuitive enlightenment and a tendency to un- 
scrupulosity as to the means of pursuing it, in their dealings 
with their social superiors. 

The ladies of the settlement inevitably occupy a pedestal 
where they are the observed of all observers, and by their 
position among the people they are, equally inevitably, invested 
with something of the character of examples to the multitude. 
Their most trivial actions are noticed, commented on, and freely 
criticized, and it is in the nature of humanity that their minor 
failings—such as, for instance, unpunctuality at Mass or drowsi- 
ness during the sermon, &c.—should instantly constitute a 
precedent for doing likewise, while their blunders—even when 
bearing abortive fruit, which is rare—are invariably followed by 
loss of prestige to the blunderer. Our workers thus occupy a 
position of peculiar responsibility, entailing duties and obliga- 
tions which it appears incontestable that the support and 
restraint of a recognized code of compulsory rules—serving both 
as the foundation and the boundary of their work—could not 
but materially assist them to fulfil. 

A further beneficial result to be anticipated from increased 
discipline in the Social Union ranks, would be that, by welding 
the workers into a more compact whole, it would tend to obviate 
the pgssible evils of excessive emulation among them and to 
suppress any undue preponderance of the fersonal element ina 
work which depends for its success on co-operative effort and 
self-effacement. The ever-waging conflict between egoism and 
altruism is as old as humanity, perhaps older, and is everywhere 
an accompaniment of the battle of life; and though we may 
expect to find its evidences reduced to a minimum in an 
enterprise that is stimulated by spiritual motives, still there is 
a “great deal of human nature” lurking in the way that most 
men (and women too) set about doing God’s work among their 
fellows. In an undertaking which entails much disappointment, 
much anxiety, much sense of failure, it is but natural that a 
worker—and this in proportion to her zeal as well as in propor- 
tion to her inexperience—craves for the consolation of some 
tangible result which she, and others, may recognize as the 
outcome of her own individual planning and endeavouring ; and 
in an organization like the Social Union, where for the most 
part workers succeed each other in relays, if there be no guiding 
thread of rules running continuously through the whole work, 
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dangerous opportunity exists for the more eager and enter- 
prising workers to start their term of office by abolishing their 
predecessor’s system and levelling the structure their prede- 
cessor raised, in. order to clear the ground for their own 
operations and give free scope to their own initiative originality. 
Besides the tremendous waste of force which this entails in 
running up and down a succession of cu/s-de-sac (to say nothing 
of the possibilities of perilous personal collisions), it brings an 
element of disconnectedness and instability into our dealings 
with the poor which is really one of the very things from which 
we most desire to deliver them. We do not want to increase 
the irregularities and uncertainties of their lives by intermittent 
succour and intermittent interest, and by starting to-day what 
we shall discontinue or reconstruct to-morrow. The attitude of 
our Catholic workers, if their presence among the people is to 
represent genuine help and an acknowledged refuge, must have 
the strength and immutability of a rock in a storm-tossed sea 
to which shipwrecked lives may cling in moments of imminent 
peril, and it must be characterized by permanent sympathy, 
unwavering patience, and firm persistence in all that has once 
been advisedly and deliberately undertaken. Spasmodic assist- 
ance simply adds one more vicissitude to lives where chance has 
already made too much havoc. Continuity of effort, requiring 
energy of a very different and far higher quality than that 
needed for zuztzation of effort, is what we must seek for in our 
workers and foster and maintain in them by every means which 
tends to promote co-operative action among them. Never till 
each worker is ready to take up the work just where her prede- 
cessor left it, and after doing her best to continue it, is content 
to hand it on for full accomplishment to her successors, asking 
nothing more than to be allowed to place a few stones (wethout 
putting her mark on them) in the building of which others have 
laid the foundations and which others will bring to triumphant 
completion—never till the “I” of the worker is lost in the “we” 
of the workers, and the spirit of individualism is merged in 
esprit de corps, will the whole talent and spiritual labour-power 
of each be fully available in the best possible way for the highest 
possible end. 

M. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 
THE forms of Protestant fiction are so various and so 
numerous, that several volumes would be required to do 
them justice. By Protestant fiction I mean not the ordinary 
fiction written by Protestants—for most of our novels would 
come under that head—but such stories as have for their 
aim the promulgation of Protestant views concerning the 
Catholic Church. For my present purpose, I exclude books 
of controversy, such as Dr. Littledale’s Plain Reasons against 
Joining the Church of Rome, or Mr. Lancelot Holland’s 
Walled Up and Walled In, or the books of Dr. Grattan 
Guinness ; the publications of the Protestant Alliance, especially 
those written by Mr. C. H. Collette; the recent diatribes of 
Dean Farrar ; the veracious narratives professing to be records 
of fact, of which Maria Monk is the prototype, and certain 
pamphlets published by Mr. John Kensit are the most recent 
examples. All of these have the strongest claims to be included 
in any exhaustive treatment of Protestant fiction, but many 
have already been discussed in this Review and elsewhere, 
while others cannot be examined in these pages for a reason 
similar to that which prevents the handling of pitch. In the 
volume entitled Some Protestant Fictions Exposed, published by 
the Catholic Truth Society, Father Thurston has dealt with the 
immured and walled-up nuns who, since the days of Marmion, 
have played so important a part in popular tradition; Maria 
Monk and Ellen Golding have been disposed of by Father 
Sydney Smith—the former not for the first time, the latter so 
conclusively that the “rescued nun” and her showman have 
disappeared from the public platform; Mr. Collette’s claims to 
rank. as a historian and a controversialist have been weighed 
by Father Smith and Mr. F. W. Lewis, and found wanting ; and 
Father Smith, who has done a long-needed and most useful 
piece of work in his exposure of Protestant misrepresentations, 
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has also run to earth quite a number of fictions in his Calumnzes 
against Convents. The Dean of Canterbury, whose name lends 
a much-needed respectability to the aggressive Protestant 
faction, receives sufficient attention in the collection of essays 
by Father Procter, Father Thurston, and Father Gerard, which 
make up the little sixpenny Catholic Truth Society’s volume 
called Dean Farrar and the Catholic Church. 

Nor do I intend to criticize such professedly historical 
works as Foxe’s Book of Martyrs or Froude’s Hzstory of England, 
nor to dwell upon the reports of such societies as the Church 
Association, although the records of the progress of the 
“Protestant Vans” stand high in the ranks of Protestant 
fiction. I do not propose to talk of such persons as Mr. Kensit, 
who has invented a Society of which Zruth says: “I gather 
that the Protestant Truth Society is J. Kensit, plus any 
noodles who will send him money for the objects of the 
Society ; that the executive is Kensit; and that the objects 
of the Society are to purchase and distribute the publica- 
tions of Kensit.”? I omit Dr. Barnardo, who might certainly 
be included among writers of Protestant fiction, on the 
faith of the subjoined passage in My First Arab} That 


1 Here is an extract from the report of these vans for 1893: ‘“‘ MUNDEN and 
OLD HALL GREEN. The former is a scattered village where the clergyman is a 
Ritualist, and the latter is a village wholly given up to the Roman Catholics. The 
Roman Catholic College contains about three hundred students. The priests are 
indignant at my presence. Upon the 4th of this month there was a very gorgeous 
procession through the village, in commemoration of the Sacred Heart.” If this may 
be taken as a sample of the reports sent in by the managers of ‘‘ Protestant vans,”’ it 
would appear—not for the first time—that accuracy is not much in favour with this 
class of Protestant. I am ina position to state that the highest number (the present) 
ever attained by the ‘‘students” at Old Hall is a hundred and fifty; that ‘‘the 
priests” there were entirely in ignorance that the van had visited their neighbourhood 
until I called their attention to the paragraph, which was reprinted in the English 
Churchman for February 8, 1894; and that no ‘‘ procession,” gorgeous or otherwise, 
ever took place through the village. 

2 Truth, January 11, 1894; see also 7ruth, February 13, 1895. 

3 «*¢ Have you ever heard of [our Lord], Jim?’... 

“© © Ves, sir, I knows about Him... HE’s THE PoPE 0’ ROME.’ 

‘© © Whatever can you mean, my lad ?’ I asked in utter astonishment. ‘Who told 
you that ?’ 

‘©*No one, sir; but I knows I’m right,’—and he gave his rough little head a 
positive nod of assertion—‘ cos, sir, you see, mother, afore she died, always did that 
when she spoke of the Pope,’—and the boy made what is known as the sign of the 
Cross ;—‘and one day, when she wor a-dyin’ in the ’firmary, a gent wor in there in 
black clothes a-talkin’ to her, an’ mother wor a-cryin’ ; then they begun to talk about 
Him, sir, and they both did the same;’ and the boy repeated with his fingers the 
sign of the Cross. 

‘**Then because your mother made the same sign with her fingers when she 
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gentleman claims to be “setting down facts, just as they 
occurred,” otherwise I should relegate his narration to the 
class of fiction which is continually appearing in our popular 
magazines—eg., in the current number (October) of the Pal/ 
Mall Magazine, where we are told that a young couple, believing 
themselves to be bewitched, “repeated four Masses” and “ate 
several consecrated wafers” as “means to break the spell that 
bound them ;” and in our newspapers, as when it was stated 
that Cardinal Vaughan walked up the church, “having on his 
head the cappa magna.” 

But these slips are accidental, and, although they show an 
extraordinary ignorance of the usages of the main body of 
Christians, the writers cannot be accused of any intention of 
attacking Catholics. The stories which I propose to examine 
are directly controversial in aim: how far they display a know- 
ledge of the externals or faith of the creed which they attack, 
my readers will be able to judge. Whether it is desirable to 
possess at least some rudimentary acquaintance with Catholic 
observances or beliefs, is a question which the authors have 
manifestly decided for themselves—in the negative. 

It will be seen that my field is very restricted, yet, 
narrow as it is, it contains so abundant a harvest that I can 
only gather a head of corn here and there as a sample of the 
crop. ,I propose to deal now with Nuns and Convents, and 
later with Priests and Jesuits, adding, if the Editor will allow 
me, a supplementary chapter on Protestant poetry. 


NUNS AND CONVENTS. 

I have selected as a type of this class a penny story published 
by S. W. Partridge and Co., Paternoster Row, entitled S4 Mary’s 
Convent ; or, Chapters in the Life of a Nun, by “ Jeanie Selina 
Dammast (Reeves).” I have chosen this because it is perfectly 
innocuous, so far as its language is concerned, and because of 
the number of amusing blunders which it contains. S¢ JZary’s 
Convent attained its hundredth thousand, and_is now reprinting : 


spoke about the Pepe and about Jesus, you thought she was speaking of the same 
person ?’ 

‘¢ € Ves, sir, that’s it;’ and the boy gave a nod of pleased intelligence. 

‘¢ Reader, I am but setting down facts—just as they occurred. This was literally 
all that the poor lad knew of Him who had left Heaven that He might seek and save 
the lost.” 

1 T have mislaid my reference for this: it occurred in an account of the reception 
of the pallium. 
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this will give some idea of the enormous circulation reached by 
these stories. There is a striking picture on the cover of a 
nun kneeling in a garden, which I cannot connect with any 
incident in the tale; apart from this there are no illustrations— 
“ Beauty, when unadorned, is oft adorned the most.” I proceed 
to epitomize the story, using, as far as possible, the words of 
the author. 

Captain Seward, who had retired on half-pay, was travelling 
in Spain for the benefit of his health. But in this aim he was 
disappointed. 


Before many weeks an attack of ague and fever reduced him to the 
weakness of an infant; and he was taken care of by the monks of a 
monastery near which he had become ill, and tended as if he were 
a Brother, instead of the heretic that they discovered him to be from 
his ravings during the fever. For many weeks the Brothers of St. Joseph 
were assiduous in their attentions ; and, often as the languid invalid lay 
dreamily gazing on the dim twilight, a softly-modulated strain of music, 
now breathing on the air, now swelling into bursts of harmonious sound, 
would come stealing through the cloisters, and die gradually away, 
filling the whole soul with its melting cadences, and subduing the stern 
soldier’s heart beneath its influence, until unrestrained tears flowed from 
his eyes. As he became better, he loved to take his place in a dark 
corner of the convent chapel, and listen to the solemn chanting of the 
monks ; and, one memorable evening, when the Mass for the Dead was 
performed with all its accompanying ceremonial of incense and requiems, 
his soul yielded to the subduing influence of the scene, and, to the joy 
of the monks, who had carefully noted every change and phase of 
feeling in their guest, and suited their plans to it, he sank among the 
worshippers, and from that hour was, if possible, a more zealous and 
devoted Roman Catholic.than the most sincere among his hosts. 
Fasting and penance were for the present forbidden by the wily men 
who had led him on step by step to the profession of their faith ; but 
his grief had found a means of assuaging itself in prayers for his dead 
wife, and nearly his whole time was spent either in the library or in the 
chapel, where, in a half-entranced state, he listened for hours to the 
deep tones of the organ pealing through the arched aisles, and the soft, 
flute-like notes of the acolytes floating like angel voices through the 
air, blending their thrilling sweetness with the deeper voices of the 
monks as they joined the swelling chorus. 

This sketch shows a remarkable knowledge of the manners 
and customs of a Spanish monastery. It may perhaps be urged 
that Mass for the Dead is not usually “performed” in the 
evening, and that “all its accompanying ceremonial of incense 
reads somewhat oddly. But it must be observed 
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that the monks “suited their plans” to “every change and 
phase of feeling in their guest.” No doubt it was obvious to 
them that a Mass in the evening, accompanied by requiems, 
was the one thing needed to ensure his conversion, and the 
event justified their anticipations. 

But a jarring note broke across the flute-like melody of the 
acolytes. The Captain’s sister, Mrs. Stanley, wrote to say that 
his daughter, Emily, had become engaged to her son. “ The 
suddenness of the intimation roused his mind to a more than 
usual state of activity,” and he consulted the Prior as to what 
should be, done. The Prior very properly pointed out that the 
young people were “within the prohibited degrees,” besides 
being Protestants, and urged Captain Seward to proceed at 
once to England. Whether the Captain’s announcement that 
he had hoped to end his days in the monastery had anything 
to do with the Prior’s anxiety for his departure, it is difficult to 
say ; any way, the Captain started off, and in due course arrived 
at Mrs. Stanley’s. The family were having tea on the lawn 
when he arrived. Mrs. Stanley, “in a commotion of sisterly 
and hospitable feeling,” went to prepare a room for her brother, 
who had “driven Emily back into herself by the ceremonious 
salute he bestowed upon her.” 

To his dismay, Captain Seward learned, not only that 
Emily’s fiancé was going to become a parson, but that her 
“whole soul and feelings were deeply imbued with the spirit 
of Protestantism.” A fortnight dragged slowly by; and one 
morning at breakfast, after he had read a voluminous letter 
from Spain, Captain Seward announced that he must start next 
day for a distant part of the country, taking Emily with him. 
And start they did in a post-chaise; Emily weeping un- 
restrainedly, while her father opened a book and read. “If she 
could have looked over his shoulder she would have seen with 
surprise that it was a Breviary.” One only wonders it was not 
a Missal. 

The voluminous letter which Captain Seward had received 
from Spain contained an introduction from the Prior to the 
parish priest at T ; is in one of the most beautiful 
counties of Ireland, where there “stands a small mountain 
called, in the neighbourhood, emphatically, ‘The Hill’” Here, 
after “a weary journey of three days”—a fact which, coupled 
with the post-chaise, leads us to suspect that this is not a 
very recently written story—they arrived, and “here Captain 
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Seward intended to open the campaign against his unsuspecting 
child.” He at once went to call on the priest, who had also 


been written to by the Prior. 


Emily was very much astonished to see her father on such intimate 
terms with a gentleman of whom she had never heard him speak ; but 
her surprise was greatly increased when, on the first Sunday of their stay 
at T , her father led her into the Roman Catholic house of worship 
instead of the Protestant one. Thinking he had made a mistake, she 
ventured to whisper to him: “Father, this is not our church.” But 
with a warning gesture to her to desist from speaking, he fell on his 
knees, crossing himself (as it is called) in the most devout manner, and 
giving himself up entirely to the ceremony that was going on. Emily 
was greatly shocked and puzzled by this strange conduct, and at last a 
firm conviction took possession of her mind that grief and illness 
combined, had unsettled her father’s intellect. This solution of the 
difficulty seemed also to cast a ray of light on all that had distressed and 
chilled her in his manner ; and, trying to cheer herself with the hope 
that by love and care she might yet see him restored to perfect health 
and sanity, she sat watching his bowings and crossings with mingled 
pity and affection. Mr. Devine, the priest, had been invited to dine 
with them ; and when Emily moved to retire after dinner, her father 
requested her to remain, saying he did not feel very well, and would go 
to his room for an hour. With all the ease and politeness of a man of 
the world, Mr. Devine led the conversation ; and Emily was delighted 
with his varied information and the fund of thought and discrimination 
he brought to bear on men and things. By degrees the tone of the 
conversation altered ; and, while entirely unable to account for how it 
had been brought about, Emily found herself deep in a theological 
argument, in which, while seeing the light, she seemed to be feeling her 
way through a thick darkness that obscured her mental vision, and 
enabled the priest to say, as tea was announced, “You see, my dear 
young lady, you have been looking at things from a wrong point of 
view, and therefore your arguments, though skilfully put, cannot stand ; 
but, with your fine intellect and quick powers of discernment, I feel 
assured you will not long continue to think as you now do.” 





Captain Seward having returned, the conversation became 
general, and nothing worthy of note took place that evening. 

On the slope of the emphatic hill already mentioned is built 
the Convent of St. Mary, which certainly possesses attractive 
external features. 

The house is a large, red-brick edifice, and it is surrounded by 
picturesque grounds, laid out in the most ornamental manner. Winding 
steps, cut in the rock, lead to terrace after terrace, where the most 
charming views of the surrounding country can be obtained; and 
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grottoes and summer-houses afford rest and shelter. Flowers of every 
hue add to the beauty of the scene, and the song of the birds is heard 
from every tree; but the more lovely is the spot, so much the more is 
the restraint felt when you reach, on every side, high ungainly walls, 
that form a complete barrier to the outside world, so rich in beauty : 
the birds that sing so sweetly may fly over it, and continue their strain ; 
but the poor black-robed nuns, who pace the prescribed limits, must 
sigh in vain for the delights of freedom. That large mansion, and those 
grounds so highly embellished, are in reality a prison, where the inmates 
are incarcerated, not for a few short months or irksome years, but for 
life ;—a .prison from which nothing can release them but that universal 
deliverer, death. 


To this convent, at Mr. Devine’s invitation, Emily and her 
father bent their steps. Her first impressions were pleasing. 


Merry voices and ringing laughs were heard along the stairs and 


corridors, and groups of nuns and novices were seen scattered through 
the walks, some of the old nuns walking sedately along, while others, 
more juvenile or gay, ran races, and swung each other in large orna- 
mental swings placed in the grounds; while the girls who were being 
educated in the convent joined the games, and swelled the peals of 
laughter by their own gleeful mirth. 


But it was the Reverend Mother who most impressed her, 
and no wonder! 
£ 


She was tall and slight, long flowing black robes setting off the 
graceful outlines of her figure, and adding dignity to her movements ; 
her features were long and regular, and her colour that peculiar creamy 
tint that is so still and delicate, yet far removed from denoting delicacy 
in its possessor; the straight white band across her forehead almost 
seemed to enhance the beauty of the well-shaped brow and delicately 
defined eye-brows that lay beneath it; but in her eyes and smile lay 
the fascination that made her irresistible. Usually the lids drooped 
over those lovely eyes, and the long black lashes literally rested on her 
cheeks : her mouth was perhaps a little too tightly closed ; but what a 
change was visible in that apparently impassive face when the lips, 
parting ina smile, revealed the white, even rows of teeth within, and 
two lurking dimples near the corners of her mouth gave an almost 
magical sweetness to her expression! Then the raised eyelids gave 
to view the soft black velvet-like orbs, that seemed to enchain the gaze, 
and draw the beholder as by a hidden power or spell under their 
marvellous influence. Such was their effect on Emily as she addressed 
her. 


Her remark, “ Have you been long in this neighbourhood ?” 
seemed innocent enough, for Emily 
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little knew that the question was merely asked to mislead her, and that 
her whole history and position were more intimately known to her 
questioner than by herself. 


Moreover she began to view “the bright side of the picture 
through the new mental lens provided by” Mrs. Ellerby—“ for 
so she was called by those not under her rule,” 
on, “the cruel woman by flattery of the most insinuating kind, 
obtained a powerful influence over Emily’s mind.” 

So the weeks passed by. Emily visited the convent nearly 





and as days went 


every day: her letters from her aunt and Edward were inter- 
cepted. The priest was foiled in his final attempt to convert 
Emily, and retired discomfited. 


3ut, when he closed the door behind him, a malignant scowl crossed 
his face, and he shook his clenched hand in the direction of where he 
had left Emily standing, muttering as he did so: “I shall soon bring 
you to your senses, my lady, when I get you into my power ;” and, 
striding out of the house, he met Captain Seward, who had evidently 
been waiting for him. 

Then was formulated the plot which was to cause such bitter 
suffering to our heroine. 

That afternoon she went to the convent, and for the first 
time joined the sisterhood at Vespers. The T use seems 
to have been peculiar: here is its description. 





The Sisters entered in single file, each as she came in front of the 
altar prostrating herself, and then retiring to her place with downcast 
eyes, and hands meekly crossed upon her breast. When all the seats 
were filled, solemn silence reigned for a few minutes, and then the 
sweet voices of the sisterhood rose softly as they chanted a hymn to 
the Virgin. Had it been to the Lord, the great Giver of all goodness, 
how earnestly would Emily have joined in the strain; but the words of 
the hymn chilled all her devotional feelings. The sounds died away 
in a solemn cadence ; and, prostrating themselves on the ground, the 
Sisters remained sunk in their devotions. Prayers over, a bell sounded 
through the passage, and, retiring as they had come, with a complete 
prostration before the altar, the sisterhood left the chapel. 


And now, to quote the heading of this chapter, “the plot 
developed.” Captain Seward sent to say he could not come for 
Emily, and she stayed the night in the convent, 


utterly unconscious that she was delivered over to her soft-spoken 
gaoler as complete a captive as though the walls of Newgate enfolded 
her. 
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Next morning the Reverend Mother's amiability continued, 
and our heroine was taken to the garden by Sister Mary 
Raymond “ whose tall angular figure stood erect before Emily, 
as she seemed to look through her with her piercing light grey 
eyes.” A “merry novice” invited Emily to swing, but she 
preferred to accompany Sister Mary Theresa, a tall, pale girl, 
with beautiful features and a deep sigh, to look at her flowers. 
She told Emily her history, which want of space compels us to 
omit, and shortly afterwards Mrs. Ellerby laid a hand on Emily’s 
shoulder, saying, “ You did not hear me approach.” 


If’ Emily had seen her approach she would have understood the 
reason why she could not have heard her, even though all her faculties 
had been on the alert. But she learnt before very long that in a convent 
every means is studied by which a knowledge may be obtained of what 
is going on in the hearts of its inmates; and the stealthy, cat-like tread 
of the, Reverend Mother, as she paced gravelled walk and green sward 
alike with equal softness, taught her that faces can be read at their 
pleasure by those who make them their study, and who, stealing with 
velvet-shod footsteps upon the unwary dreamer, may learn in silence 
what the tongue would never reveal. 


Having received this instruction from Mrs. Ellerby’s cat-like 
tread, Emily was allowed to see the usual occupations of the 
Sisters at such times as services and swings did not engross 
their attention. 


A number of the sisterhood were occupied in embroidering robes 
for priests, and dressing up little figures of the Virgin and St. Joseph. 
In a distant corner a group of novices were busily engaged arranging 
the clothing on little dolls, made to represent the Infant Christ, that 
they might be laid in the Virgin’s arms; while others were making 
shrines of painted cardboard. 


Recreation followed dinner. “Some of the nuns were 
running races, others stood in a laughing group round the 
swing,” but Emily looked round in vain for Sister Mary Theresa. 


Could she have visited the Superior’s private room she would have 
known the reason. Seated in her arm-chair, the Reverend Mother 
looked severely on the pale girl who stood meekly before her, apparently 
weighing how she should address her, but in reality studying her face 
and drawing her own conclusions. ‘ Daughter,” she at last said, “ why 
do you hold such conversations with one who is not yet one of us? Is 
it wise ?—is it kind ?—is it just ?”——“‘ What do you mean, my Mother ?” 
asked the nun, with downcast eyes. “I ask you is it right of you to 
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seek to prejudice one, designed for a religious life, against its obser- 
vances? If your own vain thoughts and foolish imaginings have 
interrupted the happy course of your life with us, is it proper for you to 
mislead one who may here find that happiness that the world has failed 
to afford ?”—“ What have I done, my Mother?” again inquired the 
nun, as if mechanically.—‘“ Daughter,” said the Superior in a severe 
tone, “it is dangerous to play with edged tools. Beware in time; let 
me not warn you in vain; retire and repeat the Litany to the Virgin 
until Vespers.” 


Such, we grieve to say, was the prevailing laxity of the 
convent that these commands were not carried out; for Sister 
Mary Theresa, on reaching her cell, burst into tears : 


a heavy stupor seemed to come over her, and the unhappy girl lay 
prone under its influence until the bell sounded for Vespers. 


We regret that we cannot follow with Emily the ordinary 
routine of convent life; for, in accordance with a request from 
her father, our heroine remained an inmate of the convent. 
Another conversation with Sister Mary Theresa awakened her 
fears ; hastily putting on her shawl and bonnet, she made her 
way to T , where she found her father “seated with the 
priest at a table.” Emily explained the misapprehension 
which had arisen in the convent, where they thought she wished 
to be a nun; but Captain Seward said that he was very 
busy, and Mr. Devine escorted her back. 





The walk to the convent was a very silent one; and, as they entered 
Mrs. Ellerby’s parlour, Emily, although naturally unsuspicious, could 
not help noticing the look of peculiar intelligence that was interchanged 
between the priest and the Superior. 


A fortnight passed slowly by, and at last Emily determined 
to visit her father again, but at the gate the portress barred 
her egress. With “a flushed cheek and walking attire” she 
“entered the refectory, and advancing to Mrs. Ellerby, told her 
she wished to go into town.” In answer, the Reverend Mother 
drew a letter with a Spanish postmark from her pocket and 
handed it silently to Emily, who read it and fainted. The letter 
ran thus: 


Daughter,—On my arrival in England I found you a bigoted 
Protestant, and about to wed one as bigoted as yourself; and, having 
seen reason to join the only true Church, I could not leave my child 
to perish in a false one; therefore I brought you to T , and have 
placed you in a position to learn to believe in a faith that will save 
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your soul. You will see by the address that I write from a monastery 
in Spain. I am now dead to the world; and, having provided you 
with a place of safety for soul and body, I desire to forget all earthly 
ties and be nothing but the monk, Brother Anselmo. Your father,— 
H. SEWARD. 


When Emily came to herself, 


she found that all her secular garments had been removed, and the 
robes and veil of a novice lay beside her bed. 


She had hardly awoke, 


when “the door opened gently, and the Superior and Sister Mary 
Raymond entered the room. “It is just as I thought,” said the former ; 
“the girl is like a foolish bird beating its wings against the bars of its 
cage. I begin to wish that Mr. Devine had chosen some other house 
for her.”—‘‘ But remember the glory of converting a heretic, Reverend 
Mother,” said Sister Mary Raymond; while her crafty, cold grey eyes 
rested unsympathizingly on the poor girl.—‘“ Yes, you are right; I had 
forgotten that for the moment; but I fear we shall have some trouble 
in getting her to put on this dress,” replied the Superior, pointing to it. 
—‘ Oh, that is easily managed ; and once she has been seen in it by 
the sisterhood, she will not have any excuse for refusing to put it on 
again.”—-“ But that is the very point that I do not know how to 
manage; I am sure she will not put it on of her own free-will, and I 
do not like as yet to use force.”—‘“ No force will be necessary ; see, 
I shall prepare her for it;” and drawing out a large cutting-out pair of 
scissors from her pocket, Emily’s shining ringlets were soon scattered 
on the floor. ‘Now, while she is powerless to prevent it, I shall, if 
you will assist me a little, put on the dress and veil. You see,” she 
said, after they had rapidly invested the hapless girl in the garments 
she so much disliked, “it is done; and now we must manage to have 
her seen by all the Sisters.” A quarter of an hour later Emily was 
roused to consciousness by pungent aromatics ; and, on looking round 
her, found she was the centre of a pitying group as she lay stretched on 
a sofa in the Superior’s room, in dress and appearance a nun. 

She seems to have resigned herself to her fate, comforted by 
the fact that she retained her little pocket-Bible, which was 
in a pocket in her underclothing and so escaped notice, although 
its bulk must have been considerable. 

An interlude styled, “the Jesuit in disguise,” has nothing 
to do with the story, and may be more fitly discussed when 
this phenomenon, which almost seems universal, is dealt with. 
We must also, for the present, pass by “a profession and a 
miracle,” and come to the time when, after a year, it was 
necessary for Emily to take the final vows. 
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Her precious little Bible had as yet escaped detection, and from its 
Divine teaching she had received strength and help in many a time of 
trial. Various and severe were the penances she had been forced to 
undergo for repeated refusals to confess to the priest; after she had 
withstood all the blandishments used by Mrs. Ellerby to induce her to 
do so. And now a fresh trial awaited her ; for the Bishop was expected 
within the week to invest her with the black veil, and receive her formal 
vows. It was in vain for Emily to declare that willingly she never 
would pronounce them; the preparations for the ceremony were 
continued, quite regardless of her protestations; and when the 
important day arrived, she was summoned to the Superior’s room, to 
receive her directions before proceeding to the chapel. Having heard 
them in silence, Emily, once more, in the most solemn manner, assured 
her that she would not take the vows binding herself to a life-long 
imprisonment, uncongenial to her mind, and to a religion that she 
could not profess. As usual the Superior heard her calmly to the end, 
thus gaining full evidence of what was in her mind without betraying 
by look or manner how it affected her; and without any comment she 
walked to a table on which was placed a tray with refreshments, and 
pouring out a glass of wine, she handed it to Emily, saying: “ Drink 
that, you will require some support in the scene through which you are 
about to pass.” Grateful for this show of kindness, and feeling her 
need of even artificial strength, Emily drank the wine; but in a few 
moments a dreamy languor came over her, and when she was summoned 
to the chapel, she followed the Superior mechanically, apparently 
without a will or wish of her own, and quite passive in her hands. The 
ceremony commenced immediately ; and in the same slow, measured 
manner Emily went through it, seemingly utterly unconscious of what 
was going on, repeating the responses as she was ordered; and to the 
surprise of every one (except those in the secret), apparently quite 
without emotion of any kind. After the ceremony she retired to her 
cell, and overcome by irrepressible drowsiness, sank into a profound 
slumber that lasted until the bell for supper sounded through the house. 


A conversation of some length with Sister Mary Theresa on 
the way to the refectory opened Emily’s eyes. 


Sister Mary Theresa was right in her conjectures. Zhe wine had 
been drugged.» Seeing Emily’s determined manner, the Superior felt 
assured she would refuse to take the vows, and in order to avoid a 
scene that might create a scandal in her convent, and also determined 
to bring Emily entirely within the power of the Church, she had infused 
a strong narcotic in the wine, and under its growing influence, Emily 
had acted mechanically as she was desired. 


Once in their power, Emily’s life was made a burden to her. 
She refused to give up her Bible, and instead of taking it 


1 Here, as throughout the quotations, the italics are those of the original. 
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away from her, as most folk would have done, the Reverend 
Mother made her walk on her knees up and down the gravel 
walk. Emily had hidden the Bible in a safe place, but Sister 
Mary Theresa, not being restricted in her locomotion, sped 
away and found it untouched. 


Hiding it in her robe, she hastened from the spot, and avoiding 
Emily, joined the party at the swing, with an appearance of gaiety that 
was assumed for the purpose of misleading any one who might observe 
her. As the Sisters entered the chapel for Vespers, she contrived to 
pass close to Emily, and slipped the little volume into her hand; Emily 
as speedily concealing it in her wide sleeve, while she gave her friend a 
look of unutterable gratitude. From this time she never ventured to 
remove it from her person during the day, and at night it lay securely 
under her head. 


But it must be confessed she had a bad time of it. 


Many were the persecutions she underwent from the Superior and 
her assistant, Sister Mary Raymond, when they discovered how useless 
it was to combat her religious belief, or to force upon her the acceptance 
of their own. The most menial offices in the household, as well as the 
most laborious, were assigned her; and although her health and spirit 
gave way under this cruel tyranny, her courage remained undaunted. 
Among other penances, was one that was very distasteful to her. It 
was this: at certain hours the pupils passed through a long hall on 
their way to the play-ground, or to dinner or supper; and at those 
hours she was obliged either to walk on her knees up and down the 
hall, or to kneel there without support while the girls went by. At 
other times she was ordered to wash the hall ; and Sister Mary Raymond 
stood over her finding fault, and making her go over parts of her work 
again, in order to humiliate her before the pupils. 


But worse was to follow. Like a true missionary, Emily 
preached to such nuns as she could influence—and it is 
wonderful how many opportunities she seems to have enjoyed 
—and especially to Sister Mary Theresa, who at last made up 
her mind that she would read the Bible, and that no man 
should prevent her. But she reckoned without Sister Mary 
Raymond, who said, 


stepping from behind the pillar, ‘‘The Reverend Mother shall 
know of this. Go to your cells; it is advancing towards morning ;” 
and motioning to the terrified girls to walk before her, the stern old 
nun marched them to their cells. 


Sister Mary Raymond was as good as her word. 
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As Emily left her cell the next morning, she presented herself, with 
compressed lips and frowning brow, and prevented her egress. “‘ Return 
to your cell, wretched girl,” she said, harshly ; “the Reverend Mother 
will deal with you when the morning duties are over.” With a shudder, 
Emily re-entered the room, and heard a bolt shot to on the outside of 
the door before the solemn tread of Sister Mary Raymond’s feet moved 
from it. 


When the Reverend Mother arrived on the scene, she 
snatched Emily’s Bible from her hand, and “consigned it to 
a pocket concealed in her dress.” She then told Emily to 
follow her, “down a flight of stairs hidden from general view by 
a door.” This is not unusual with stairs. 


At length the Reverend Mother stopped at a low door in the under- 
ground part of the house ; and, having a kind of idea that it was a coal 
vault, or some such place, Emily followed her into it. A dim light 
was burning in the vault ; but before Emily had time to distinguish any 
object, she heard the key turn in the lock, and, rushing to the door, 
found it securely fastened on the outside. She was alone and a 
prisoner. In her horror at her position, Emily looked wildly around, 
seeking for some means of escape; but there was neither window nor 
door, except the one by which she had entered. The dim light now 
revealed to her a low, vaulted room, entirely built of stone; in one 
corner was a truckle bedstead with a mattress ; a chair and table being 
the only other furniture in the room. Once more Emily rushed to the 
door, and almost phrenzied by terror, beat her hands wildly against it ; 
but the hard iron only bruised and hurt her, without conveying a sound 
to the outside world. 


Here she remained ; meanwhile other matters were taking 
place which demand attention. 


Unknown to the Superior, an undercurrent of rebellion against her 
authority had been for some time prevailing in the convent ; and, as it 
was countenanced by the confessor, a Mr. Shelden, it had gained 
strength and form before she was even aware of its existence; and, 
curious to say, the very effort she made to assert her complete authority 
over the wills and persons of the sisterhood was the immediate means 
of determining the more daring spirits engaged in the conspiracy to act 
for themselves, and openly set her at defiance. 


The ringleader of this rebcllion was Sister Mary Catherine, 


an elderly nun, whose round face and merry eyes spoke more for 
a love of fun and good living than for her enjoyment of conventual 
discipline. This nun was rather a notability in the convent, as she 
was possessed of property settled on her in such a manner that she 
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alone could draw its revenues, which could not be alienated to the 
convent without her consent, and in case of her death she could will it 
to whom she pleased. Her position had been always a very pleasant 
one, as she had the power of leaving her money outside the convent 
walls had she chosen ; therefore quarter-day was always a gala-day with 
her, and, as she had always been very munificent in her gifts, the 
Superior had no cause of complaint against her, except the secret 
feeling of envy of her independence, which she could not always repress, 
and which sometimes exhibited itself in petty annoyances and imposi- 
tions of penance very galling to such a mind as that of Sister Mary 
Catherine, who did not at all admire fasting or being deprived of a 
favourite dish, especially when it was placed temptingly within her 
reach. ° 


Aided by Mr. Shelden, the rebellion had attained consider- 
able importance, and, Sister Mary Theresa having overheard 
a whispered conference between the confessor and Sister Mary 
Catherine, her participation in the proposed flight was made 
the price of her silence. 

That night, Sister Mary Theresa sat in her cell, anxiously 
awaiting a tap at the door. It came— 


and gently turning the handle she passed into the gallery, and sped 
swiftly down the stairs, and through the side door into the garden, 
where several dark figures were already standing clustered together. 
“Are we all here?” asked Sister Mary Catherine, in a whisper.— 
Yes, Reverend Mother,” replied a voice, in an equally low tone. 
With a gratified thrill, as the title fell on her ears, the new Superior 
turned towards the gate, where Mr. Shelden stood waiting for them ; 
and in a minute more the entire party were on the road, and free as 
the air they breathed. . . . Two carriages were in waiting at a little 
distance ; and putting the nuns into them, the priest mounted the box 
of the first, and directed the coachman to drive to a house in the town 
where he had already engaged lodgings for the nuns, and in the 
drawing-room of which they were soon seated round a table, on which 
stood a goodly supper ordered by the provident forethought of the 
Superior, who presided in the most hospitable manner. The blazing 
fire, brilliant lights, and goodly fare, with the hilarity of thenew 
Superior, and the attentive care of her satellite the confessor, were all 
equally new and bewildering to the released nuns, who could hardly 
believe their senses at the wonderful transformation. 


The escape of the nuns caused some commotion at St. Mary’s 
Convent, and 


The Bishop was immediately appealed to; but, being convinced by 
the weighty arguments of Sister Mary Catherine, that the sum of 
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£90,000 at her disposal would be lost to the Church for ever, if her 
arrangements were interfered with, he very wisely left her to her own 
devices, and admonished the Superior to be more careful in future to 
keep watch and ward over her charge ; thus giving her a double wound 
—in her authority and guardianship. 


Things were worse than ever in the convent, “for, in her 
anger at the escape of the few, the Superior exhausted her 
ingenuity in tormenting the many.” Emily especially had much 
to put up with. 


In the meantime, the liberated party at T contrived to make 
the time pass very pleasantly. Curiously enough, the priest had 
selected the house of a Protestant widow in which to locate the nuns; 
and, much to the astonishment of the worthy woman, their conduct did 
not much agree with her preconceived ideas of convent discipline. 
Before Lent commenced the day was one round of enjoyment, which 
consisted chiefly in ordering and partaking of every good thing that 
the season afforded, with a littie interlude of novel-reading, or other 
amusements, to get over the time. Lent, however, changed the scene 
a little, but if for the better, the good woman could not decide. Since 
she had taken up her abode at Mrs. Carter’s, the new Superior had 
provided herself with a worldly dress, also one that would fit any 
figure, in which each of the nuns were habited in their turn, Every 
morning, taking one of the Sisters as her companion, the Superior set 
out to market and shop; and the quantity of good things she sent in 
bewildered the worthy Mrs. Carter, who thought it almost impossible 
that they could all be used. As Lent commenced of course the order 
of things was a little changed; but the description of one day will 
suffice for all. According to convent rule, a slight refreshment in the 
morning, followed by dinner at noon, and a refection (as it is called) 
at night, are the full allowance of meals; and, determined to keep to 
the letter of the rule, the Superior contrived to manage very well in her 
own observance of it. Rising at a very late hour, the “slight refresh- 
ment,” consisting of tea and toast, was found to be amply sufficient 
until dinner-time at noon; when a long table, extending through the 
room, one end of which was laid for dinner, while the other had all the 
appliances for tea, by the simple expedient cf remaining at the table 
from the time dinner commenced until it was time for tea, the entire 
performance was made to represent one meal; after which the table 
was taken away, and fun, frolic, and dancing, in which Mr, Shelden 
joined, were the order of the night—the “‘refection” being a nice 
substitute for supper before the party broke up. Dismembered chairs 
and broken footstools bore record to the liveliness of the party, to the 
great scandal of the sober landlady, who was perfectly horrified at such 
proceedings, so much opposed to all her preconceived ideas of convent 
life ; but the gay Superior and her merry nuns laughed at her scruples, 
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and amused themselves while they could, only too glad to have the 
opportunity, and determined to avail themselves of it to the fullest 
extent. 


Mr. Shelden was the life and soul of the party, after the Superior ; 
and many a game of “Blindman’s Buff” and “Puss in the Corner” 
gave evidence of his enjoyment of the fun; his only drawback being an 
ever-present fear that the Bishop might hear that the proceedings of the 
new sisterhood was not exactly as strict as they might be, and issue 
some veto accordingly; but Lent drew to a close, and the life and 
gaiety of the party were undisturbed by any interference on the part of 
his diocesan, and, as time passed, the priest became more at ease; and 
at length the entire party seemed to have formed themselves into a 
committee of pleasure, not very unlike the Decameronian scenes 
described by Boccacio, and which at last produced a determined order 
from Mrs. Carter to quit her house, several milder intimations of her 
desire for peaceable possession having failed to produce any effect. 


Sister Mary Theresa had always demurred to the Decame- 
ronian ‘scenes, in which she found “a new and extremely 
unpleasant element ;” and consulted Mrs. Carter, who introduced 
her to the curate. Who should this be but Edward Stanley, 
the fiancé of Emily! A fortunate accident led to this discovery : 
it was followed up, with the result that the sad history of Emily 
was revealed. Having flown from one convent, it was easy to 
escape from another. Mr. Stanley came in a carriage and took 
Sister Mary Theresa away. 


There was a hurried rush upstairs, an opening and shutting of 
doors, and various exclamations of surprise and alarm. Some of the 
nuns had seen Sister Mary Theresa enter the carriage with a gentleman, 
and as it was driven from the door they hastened to tell the news to 
the Superior, who was enjoying a little repose in her own room, and 
who at first could scarcely believe it possible that one of her pets could 
break away from her good-natured rule; but, comforting herself with 
the reflection that, if the runaway was not content, it was much better 
to let her depart, she settled herself more comfortably in her easy chair, 
and was soon enjoying again the quiet repose that had been interrupted 
by such strange news. 


Accompanied by Mr. Delmore, a magistrate, and by Mrs. 
Stanley, they drove to St. Mary’s, where they were received by 
Mrs. Ellerby with much courtesy. But, when they asked for 
Miss Seward, 
had a shell exploded beside her, the blank consternation of the 


Superior could not have been greater ; she sat with distended eyes and 
colourless face, staring vacantly before her. 
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This aroused the suspicions of her visitors, and when she 
denied that Emily was on the premises, Mr. Delmore said : 


“ Madam, I must inform you that you have placed yourself in the 
power of the law, by detaining Miss Seward here contrary to her will ; 
I am a magistrate, and I have provided Mr. Stanley with a search- 
warrant, therefore I must insist that you at once lead us to Miss 
Seward’s room, otherwise I shall proceed immediately to search the 
house for her. You have now your choice; and I warn you, for your 
own sake, not to give us any further trouble, or to try to resist my 
authority.”—“‘A/7ss Seward is not here, as I told you,” said Mrs.Ellerby, 
craftily sheltering her falsehood under a subterfuge; “she who was 
Miss Seward in the world, is now Sister Mary Angela in Religion ; and 
your authority does not extend to a professed nun, who has taken the 
vows.”—“ You are mistaken, madam,” said the magistrate, coolly ; 
“my authority enables me to liberate every nun in your convent, if 
they are disposed to leave it, even though their vows were voluntary ; 
but,” he added, significantly, “‘ we are well aware of the mode by which 
you secured Miss Seward’s apparent acquiescence in the pretended 
profession you compelled her to make.” 


The Reverend Mother was in a tight place. 


Biting her lips with baffled rage, she turned to the door and left the 
room, followed closely by the magistrate, Mrs. Stanley, and Edward. 
Turning quickly into a side passage, she hastened down the stairs 
leading to the lower part of the house, and taking a key from her 
pocket, she hissed from between her teeth, “ Take her, if you like, but 
you will not have her very long ;” and, flinging open the door of the 
vault, she turned from them and walked rapidly away. For a moment 
the dim light prevented their distinguishing any object in the vault ; 
but, as their eyes became more accustomed to it, they saw the 
miserable bed, and on it the attenuated figure of Emily in her nun’s 
garb. 

Emily “tried to fling herself into the extended arms of 
Edward and her aunt,” but in this she not unnaturally failed, 
and “sank back in a state of helpless weakness.” But they got 
her into the carriage, and she “was soon on her way to her 
aunt’s house, her head pillowed on the heart that beat so truly 
for her,” z.e., Edward's. 

Mr. Delmore stopped to have it out with Mrs. Ellerby, who 
met him “with a sullen brow and fiery eyes.” He insisted on 
having Emily’s Bible. 

Almost suffocated with suppressed fury, the Superior turned to her 
desk, and, taking out the little Bible, threw it contemptuously on the 
table, exclaiming, ‘There, sir, take your wonderful prize, and now rid 
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me of your presence.”—“ Be assured that I do so with the greatest 
pleasure,” replied Mr. Delmore, as he placed the book in his pocket. 
“‘T never thought it would be my misfortune to come in contact with a 
woman like you, deprived of all the attributes that make her lovely and 
attractive, a moral deformity far beyond any physical defects ; but, take 
one warning, that if your wickedness should prove to have any lasting 
effect on Miss Seward, you shall not escape unpunished. I shall make 
it my-own business to see justice done upon you ;” and, so saying, the 
magistrate left the house, without another glance at the wicked woman, 
who, terrified at last, lest she really might be made amenable to the 
laws she had violated, sat down immediately and wrote to the Bishop 
to try to negotiate for her removal to another convent. 


She was removed, and Sister Mary Catherine, having 
previously endowed the convent with her large fortune, was 
duly installed in her place. 

Her return with her small company was hailed with joy by the 
sisterhood, who looked forward to a new state of things under her 
light, easy rule; but when did the Church of Rome keep faith when it 
was politic to do otherwise? Having secured her person and her 
fortune, it had no further need of Sister Mary Catherine ; and, to her 
horror and amazement, as well as to the grief of the sisterhood, the 
poor lady was ordered to return to her former position in the convent, 
with a warning to conduct herself well, or her irregularities, while 
absent in the town, would be severely inquired into and punished. 
A French Superior, from a very strict convent, was placed over the 
sisterhood ; and fasting and penance once more mortified the com- 
nfunity of St. Mary. 


We are not told what bécame of Mr. Shelden. Captain 
Seward remained in the Order of St. Joseph; Edward and 
Emily were married; Sister Mary Theresa and Mr. Delmore 
followed their example. 


Thus “out of evil came good;” and in after-years, at many a 
Christmas gathering, the friends recounted scenes from their past 
experience to illustrate the evils of convent life. 


I have dealt with this story at considerable length, because 
it contains the stock features which characterize Protestant 
stories, and is moreover entirely free from the indecencies which 
often render convent fictions unsuitable for general perusal. 
It is difficult to imagine that it is written seriously, especially 
when it is remembered that the scene is laid in Ireland, where 
one would have thought the proceedings of the escaped nuns at 
T would have attracted attention. It will be seen that the 
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nuns went to the Offices with much regularity, but Mass appears 
to have been wanting in the convent, and the only time we hear 
of it is at night, “with incense and requiems,” in the Spanish 
monastery. One remarkable feature is the absence of motive 
for the detention and ill-treatment of Emily. This inconse- 
quence is characteristic of these stories, and attained its height 
in the veracious narrative of Miss Golding—a nun bringing 
in by her accomplishments a thousand a year to her convent, 
and yet the nuns tried to murder her! 

Another point worthy of notice is the comparative cheerful- 
ness of the community at St. Mary’s. Running races, gardening, 
and swinging, formed part of their ordinary pursuits. Nor was 
there any difficulty in inspecting the convent: Mr. Delmore had 
merely to state that he was a magistrate, and the Reverend 
Mother responded, “If you compel me, I must obey,” and led 
the way to Emily’s cell. 

But my aim in this paper is to show what is said by 
Protestants about convents, not to comment on it. So I will 
pass on to The Sisters of Seville: a Convent Story, by A. L. M. 
This is one of “ Horner’s Penny Stories,” and is now in its 175th 
thousand. 

Clara and Inez de Valdes had been brought up in a convent 
near Seville. 

The girls had been struck by Mother Agneta being absent from 
Mass, and one day, when alone with her in the novices’ apartment, 
Clara asked, ‘‘ Do you never go to Mass, Mother ?” 

“No, my child. I have rested my soul on the one Sacrifice for 
sin, the Lord Christ, and I know no other; the Mass is nothing but an 
idol made by men.” 

Now, Mother Agneta was the Mistress of the Novices. 
Why these young ladies, who were to return to the world, were 
in “the novices’ apartment,” does not appear: but it is even 
more remarkable that prolonged absence from Mass on the 
part of so important a personage seems to have passed 
unnoticed. Mother Agneta promptly proceeded to tell the girls 
her story. A little muleteer gave her the Gospel of St. John, 
from which she discovered she was a sinner. She thereupon 
inflicted severe penances upon herself, some of which, such as 
lying on ashes, must, one would have thought, have attracted 
the notice of the convent authorities, and finally told Father 
Luiz, who “urged confession.” Agneta, however, having dis- 
covered that “no earthly priest had power to forgive sins,” 
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declined; but “one night after Compline” she opened the 
Testament, and found the words, “ Thy faith hath saved thee.” 
This convinced her that “neither priests nor saints nor penances 
saved the soul,” and she became happy. 

Shortly afterwards she became sick unto death. 


Her breath came in short gasps, and the cold dew was already on 
her forehead, as the door of the cell opened, and the Abbess entered, 
accompanied by a monk bearing the Host. 

“ Peace be to thee, Mother Agneta,” he said, as he drew near the 
pallet ; but as his eyes fell on the nun, he said quickly, “She is dying, 
and has not confessed. Sister, in what faith do you die?” 

A look so radiant spread over the pale face and lit up the glazing 
eyes, that the Abbess and monk stood silent. The dying woman raised 
herself with a great effort, and said in a whisper: “Christ only! No 
Mass, no Sacrament, no priest. He saves, He alone. Jesus, I come!” 

“ Mother Agneta, what are you saying? I cannot absolve you in 
such deadly heresy. Alas! you are wandering, perchance from pain 
or weakness of body. Look, and confess your sins,” and he held the 
crucifix before her. 

“?’Tis an idol, take it away,” gasped the nun. “The Blood of 
Jesus is all my plea, on that rests my soul. See,” and her eyes were 
fixed with an unearthly look on one corner of the room, “ He comes!” 

There was a slight sigh, and Mother Agneta was with the Lord. 


ne can hardly wonder that Father Luiz exclaimed, “A 
pretty state of things! and the Mother of the Novices to boot!” 
On finding that the two de Valdes had “tended her,” he 
remarked : 


Tt will be well to have them both to confession before they leave ; 
and one, if not both, must enter the convent in another year; we 
cannot afford to lose a dowry like theirs. As for her, she must be 
buried in the strangers’ part of our cemetery. I will allow no heretic 
among the faithful.” 

The new Mother of the Novices, a harsh, bigoted woman, whose 
name was Mother Beatriz, bewailed it with many crossings to Inez de 
Valdes. 

“Ay de mi, my daughter, this is terrible, and she we thought a 
saint! Who can tell where the wicked one enters? I never thought 
he would take possession of Mother Agneta. And you, my children, 
too, have been with her. Our Lady grant ye have learnt none of her 
doctrines. She will be buried without any rites of the Church; she is 
a lost soul.” 

“Nay, Mother Beatriz, once a saint she is one now. I would I 
were as safe,” said Inez. 
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“This must to the Abbess, daughter, and she will deal with you,” 
said the Mother. ‘“ You have been learning of her heresy.” 
“T have learnt that the Lord Jesus is the only Saviour from sin,” 


replied Inez. 
**Go to your cell, foolish girl! I trust it is only an idea; you must 


see no one till the holy Mother has learnt it.” 


We cannot follow the sisters through their course, which 
ended, as might have been expected, at the stake; for our 
business is with nuns, and although this is called “a convent 
story,” there is nothing more about convents in it. But a word 
must be said in praise of the illustrations with which it abounds: 
there is one of the Archbishop of Toledo making an afternoon 
call in full pontificals, which speaks well for the imagination of 
the artist. The Archbishop, by the way, was the brother of 
Mother Agneta, whose views he shared. 

Priest and Nun: a Story of Convent Life, is a bulky volume 
of 476 pages, by Mrs. Julia McNair Wright (Hodder and 
Stoughton). It is “an attempt to give a true picture of the 
inner life of the modern nunnery,” as it exists in the United 
States—is “strictly based on facts: no statement is made that 
cannot be justified by actual history.” The most interesting 
inmate of the convent is Sister Clement, whom we first meet 
in her disguise of a maid-servant. 


Annette was evidently of French origin. Her hair was drawn back 
from her face, the ends curling, her cap was ornamented with pink 
ribbons, her teeth might be false, her cheeks were undeniably rouged, 
Her mistress pronounced her an admirable servant. 


But when her domestic duties were over, she returned to the 
convent, and 
cast away her serving-maid finery, took off her high-heeled boots, and 
grew shorter ; removed her black wig and pink cap, and lo! thin, light 
hair; washed away the rouge and pearl-powder, and there was a 
haggard, yellow face, with whitish eyebrows. Next she clad herself 
in the dress of her Order. . . . She was no longer Annette, she was 
Sister Clement—a staid, thin, bent nun of about forty. 


A picture of this “one person in two characters” accom- 
panies this narration. 

Sister Clement then went to the Oratory of “the House 
Without a Name,” and there told the Reverend Mother—an 
excitable person, Ignatia by name, who continually “beat her 
breast with her long bony hands”—the conversation she had 
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heard while waiting at table. Ignatia, who had given herself 
and her money to the Order of Jesuits, had with her “only 
those sworn to the most rigid Jesuitical severities ;” but her 
director, Father Murphy, although not an attractive person, did 
his best to bring her to reason. He went to the chapel, where 
she “kept her bootless vigils.” “‘ Rise up, daughter Ignatia !’ 
he said, grandly ;” and when she asked him to exorcize her, 
he ordered soup and bread. “‘I am sworn to fasting,’ faltered 
Ignatia. ‘I release you,’ said Father Murphy, ‘and do not 
swear yourself to that again for a month.’” He then adminis- 
tered an opiate, after which Ignatia insisted upon going to 
confession. Having accused herself of “the nine ways of being 
accessory to others’ sins, of the seven deadly sins, and of five 
sins against the Holy Ghost,” she was proceeding to “the four 
sins crying to Heaven for vengeance,” when Father Murphy 
interrupted her, pointing out that she had confessed these sins 
full nineteen times, and had received absolution. “If I have 
not benefited you by nineteen absolutions, what can you hope 
from the twentieth?” demanded Father Murphy, practically. 
But he gave her absolution all the same. 

“Vast the difference between Mother Ignatia and Mother 
Robart,” who presided over the Convent of the Immaculate 
Heart. “She wore the usual dress of an Abbess, which became 
herfvell ; but she was a Sybarite in Holy Orders. Her dress 
was of the richest and softest material; costly her rosary ; 
costly her crucifix; costly and- dainty every item from her 
head-gear to her silken hose and kid shoes.” In her convent 
the nuns were called “Saint” or “Sister” indifferently ; they 
also spelt indifferently, judging from the fact that one of them 
is always styled “ Cecelia.” A number of Protestant girls went 


1 **Sister Cecelia had one crowning merit—she wrote a most beautiful hand. 
She formed English, French, and German script like the fairest specimens of copper- 
plate. Before her humble girlhood two paths of life had opened—to be a writing- 
mistress in schools and private families, or to bring herself and her talent into the 
convent. Deciding to take vows and the veil, she at once became a saint, Oh, 
short and broad and easy road to Ileaven—a garb, a promise, a fixed routine of 
living ; and lo! a portal, said of salvation, opened wide. .. . As in duty bound, when 
at so little sacrifice of her loneliness and poverty Sister Cecelia had from the Church 
at once her daily living and her saintship, she served that Church with ardour. We 
can give no better definition of this nun than that we find in 7he Constitutions and 
Declarations of the Jesuits, published in France in 1762, ‘One ought to permit 
himself to be conducted and directed as if a corpse, which is moved as any one wills ; 
or as the cane in an old man’s hand, which serves any end for which the owner 
employs it, and upon whatever side he chooses to turn it.’ Sister Cecelia lived, 
moved, wrote (copies), spoke, thought, for the Church, Her even, gliding step, her 
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to the school, which seems to have been a good one, and several 
“had been privately received into full communion with the 
Church of Rome, their parents being in blissful ignorance of the 
fact.” The Abbess had an eagle eye, as well as a nephew who, 
“while unfortunately lacking all religious feelings, was certainly 
not a Romanist:” and the former detected the latter, when he 
visited the convent, talking to one of the Protestant pupils, who 
had just observed to him: “ The convent is a prison, and I can 
hear the clank of the chains under all the flowers and finery.” 
Agnes was sent next day to the House Without a Name. 
“The main object of this House Without a Name,” which 
was always approached by a circuitous route, “was to have it a 
perfectly secret place, unknown to almost every one, where 
difficult cases might be quietly handled.” Agnes soon found 
that this was a much less pleasant place to stay in than the 
Convent of the Immaculate Heart, in which “ Friday’s fast 
brought fish, eggs, buttered toast, fruit, and cream, and con- 
fections. In the House Without a Name, they had a small 
allowance of bread and water after Matins, and nothing more 
until after Vespers, when they had water gruel and a crust of 
brown bread. In all these rigours Agnes must take part.” 

Meanwhile Sister Clement was instructing Sister Maria how 
to take a situation as nursemaid. She herself had been very 
successful in baptizing Protestant children, and instructed Sister 
Maria how to do it, adding: “I generally sign the Cross on 
the child and say an Ave at each point.” Sister Clement 
subsequently became maid to a Protestant girl, but was recalled 
to the convent by a letter to say that her mother was dying. 


An hour after Annette started “to see her dying mother,” she was, 
to all outward appearance, hanging on the wall of an upper room in 
the House Without a Name, and Sister Clement was busy over 
embroidery and “exercises.” Lilly would never have recognized Sister 
Clement as Annette; but she would doubtless have been amazed to 
see Annette’s hair, bonnet, and set of false teeth suspended on the 
otherwise bare wall of a nun’s cell. 


We are sorry we cannot now devote further space to this 
remas’.able book, although we shall have to refer to it again 
wh . priests and Jesuits come under review. Sister Clement 


cold, steady eye, her monotone running in set form, ‘ My dear child, thus and so,’ as 
clear, as even, and as unexpressive as endless repetitions of E flat in the treble, with 
never another note struck between, were all the outward tokens of her passive, 


unreasoning, unstirred inner life.” 
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continues her evil course to the very end of the volume. We 
last find her taking care of a prisoner concealed on the fourth 
story of the House Without a Name, for whom she invented 
a new and terrible torture: she “hung up in her room horrid 
pictures of fictitious saints and martyrs.” It may be that this 
Nameless House is the head-quarters of the “horrid” religious 
pictures which still abound in our midst. This “fourth story” 
presents certain difficulties, for we were distinctly told? that the 
House without a Name was “a three-story house.” But students 
of Johnson's Dictionary will find a similar contradiction in the 
definitions: “ Garret, the topmost room of a house; Cock-/oft, 
the room above the garret.” 

This idea of a Jesuit in disguise is perhaps one of the most 
cherished of Protestant beliefs, and is a constant theme in 
fiction. There was one in St Mary’s Convent; there were two 
at least in Beatrice, or the Unknown Relatives, by Catherine 
Sinclair, a work to which I shall have occasion to recur. 
One of these was detected by a shrewd Scotchman, while 
posing as a Protestant governess. “ Mrs. Lorraine is a Jesuit, 
or what is ten times worse, a Jesuitess,” said the old man. 
And so she was, for later on in the story, “ Beatrice, with a 
start of astonishment, recognized in the Abbess of St. Ignatia 
the everywhere-present Mrs. Lorraine.” The convent over 
which this lady presided was one of the good old sort, con- 
taining a nun so carefully imprisoned that a casual visitor 
could hear her say: “Do I once more hear the voice of 
strangers? Long years have passed away and still I am here. 
Oh, let me be released ;” while another nun described to 
another visitor how she had been pulled along the floor by the 
hair and kicked several times by the Abbess, after which she 
was kept for two days without food, and tied to the wall by 
her hair for a week; besides being occasionally shut up for 
twenty days with her face to a white-washed wall. Miss 
Golding might have obtained some useful hints from this book. 

More impressive still is Zhe Female Jesuit, or, the Spy in 
the Family, published in the same year, 1851, when the excite- 
ment about the restoration of the Hierarchy was at its height. 
It is a remarkable book, apart from its Protestantism, for it 
narrates the career of one who entered upon a course of 
deception with no obvious motive and no evident gain. It 
may very possibly be founded upon fact, so far as this portion 
1 Pp, 80, 
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is concerned, as cases of this kind undoubtedly occur. Marie, 
the heroine, had been in a Convent of the Faithful Companions, 
which can readily be identified, and “these she represented as 
an Order of Female Jesuits;” but the editor advises caution 
in accepting her statements. “It must, however,” he says, “be 
obvious to all that women introduced into families for Jesuit 
objects would be far more efficient than any out-agents could 
be; and that feminine tact, combined with Jesuit cunning, 
could scarcely miss the attainment of any desired object. ‘If, 
remarks a popular French writer [who seems to have been 
acquainted with Beatrice], ‘there is anything more dangerous 
than a Jesuit, it is a Jesuitess.’” This would lead us to the 
consideration of the Jesuits, which must be postponed for the 
present. 

A perusal of these manifest absurdities—mere samples of 
what might be adduced—suggests reflections so obvious that 
it is unnecessary to set them forth. It cannot fail to be 
remarked that this class of Protestant fiction, which has been 
more or less in evidence since the beginning of the century, has 
proved absolutely powerless to arrest the steady growth 
among us of the very institutions against which it is directed, 
Protestants themselves see this clearly enough, and record 
that whereas in 1829 England had 16 convents and no 
monasteries, we now have 491 convents and 244 monasteries.! 
Besides these, there are a large number of Anglican convents, 
showing that the benefits and attractions of the conventual 
system are realized by those outside the Church. We may 
regret that such nonsense as these stories contain should be 
disseminated so widely, and that a certain number of our 
otherwise sensible countrymen and countrywomen should still 
be deluded by it. But we may console ourselves by the 
manifest fact that this number is diminishing, and that the 
growing influence of the Church in our midst is accompanied 
by the increasing weakness of her enemies, 


JAMES BRITTEN, 


} The Protestant Woman, p. 12, October, 1895. 
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An Apostle of Naturalism. 
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II. 


~ 


WE must now say something about the great facts of evolu- 
tionary philosophy which have shattered dogmatic Christianity 
to pieces, and have made it impossible for any sincere man to 
remain a Christian. To say that Mr. Laing is absolutely certain 
of the all-sufficiency of evolutionism to explain everything that 
is knowable to the human mind, that he does not hint for a 
moment that this philosophy is found by the “ bell-wethers” of 
science to be every day less satisfactory as a complete rationale 
of the physical cosmos; is really to understate the case for 
sheer lack of words to express the intensity of his conviction. 
His fundamental fact is that, however theologians may shuffle 
out of the first chapter of Genesis by converting days into 
periods, when we come to the story of the Noachean Deluge, we 
are confronted with such a glaring absurdity that we must at 
once allow that the Bible is full of myths. For history and 
science show that man existed probably two hundred thousand 
years ago, at all events not less than twenty thousand; also 
that five thousand B.C.,a highly organized civilization existed 
in Egypt, whose monuments of that date give evidence to the 
full development of racial and linguistic differences as now 
existing among men; that this plants the common stem from 
which these have branched off, in an indefinitely remote pre- 
historic period; that to suppose that the present races and 
tongues are all derived from one man (Noe), who lived only 
two thousand B.C., is a monstrous impossibility ; still more so, 
to believe that the countless thousands of species of animals 
which populate the world were collected from the four quarters 
of the globe, were housed and fed in the Ark, landed on Mount 
Ararat, and thence spread themselves out over the world again 
regardless of interjacent seas. Hence the Bible story of human 
origins is a mere myth; man has not fallen, but has risen by 
slow evolution from some ancestor common to him and apes; 
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at a remote period, long xons prior even to the miocene period, 
which shows man to have been then as obstinately differentiated 
from the apes as ever. Therefore “all did not die in Adam,” 
and seeing this is the foundation of the dogmatic Christianity 
invented by Paul, the whole thing collapses like a house of 
cards. 

And indeed, given that the Bible means what Mr. Laing 
says it means, and that science has proved what he says it has 
proved, that the two results are incompatible, few would care 
to deny. As regards the latter condition, let us see some of 
his reasonings. We are told that “modern science shows that 
uninterrupted historical records, confirmed by contemporary 
monuments, carry history back at least one thousand before 
the supposed creation of man . . . and show then no trace of 
a commencement, but populous cities, celebrated temples, great 
engineering works, and a high state of the arts and of civilization 
already existing.”* Strange to say, Mr. Laing developes a 
sudden reverence for the testimony of frzests at the outset of 
his historical inquiries, and finds that history begins with 
“priestly organizations ;”* that the royal records are “made 
and preserved by special castes of priestly colleges and learned 
scribes, and that they are to a great extent precise in date and 
accurate in fact.” Of course this does not include Christian 
priests, but the priests of barbarous cults of many thousand 
years ago, who, as well as their royal masters, are at once 
credited with all the delicacy of the accurate criticism which 
we boast of in these days—how vainly, God knows. We are 
‘told one moment that Herodotus “was credulous, and not very 
critical in distinguishing between fact and fable,” that his 
“sources of information were often not much better than vague 
popular traditions, or the tales told by guides;”* and yet we 
‘are to lay great stress on his assertion that the Egyptian 
priests told him “that during the long succession of ages of 
the three hundred and forty-five high priests of Heliopolis, 
whose statues they showed him in the Temple of the Sun, there 
had been no change in the length of human life or the course 
of nature.”® A valuable piece of evidence zf Herodotus reports 
rightly, and zf the priest was not like the average guide, and 
if the statues answered to real existences, and zf each of the 
three hundred and forty-five high priests made a truthful 


1 MSS. 332 ff. * H.O. 2. 3 H.O. 8. 
4 H.0. 25. 5 H.O. 9 and 199. 
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assertion of the above to his successor for the benefit of 
posterity. 

Manetho’s History is, however, the chief source of our 
information as to the antiquity of Egyptian civilization. He 
was commissioned to compile this History by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, “from the most authentic temple records and other 
sources of information,” ! whose infallibility is taken for granted. 
He was “eminently qualified for such a task, being,” as 
Mr. Laing will vouch,? “a learned and judicious man, and a 
priest of Sebbenytus, one of the oldest and most famous 
temples.” Let us by all means read Manetho’s History; but 
where is it? It is “unfortunately lost, ... but fragments of it 
have been preserved in the works of Josephus, Eusebius, Julius 
Africanus, and Syncellus. . . . With the curious want of critical 
faculty of almost all the Christian Fathers” (so different from 
the learned, judicious, upright priests of the sun), “these 
extracts, though professing to be quotations from the same 
book, contain many inconsistencies and in several instances 
they have been obviously tampered with, especially by Eusebius, 
in order to bring their chronology more in accordance with 
that of the Old Testament, ... but there can be wo doubt 
that his original work assigned an antiquity to Menes of over 
5500 B.c.”* “On the whole, we have to fall back on Manetho 
af the only authority for anything like precise dates and 
connected history.” 

Manetho, however, needed confirmation against the aspersions 
of the orthodox, who thought he might be deficient in critical 
delicacy, and prone to exaggerate as even later historians had 
done. Their casuistic minds also suggested that his list 


2. H,0.10. 

2 This seems, later, to be an inference, not an assertion. ‘‘Manetho was a 
learned priest of a celebrated temple, who mzst have had access to all the temples 
and royal records and other literature of Egypt, and who must have been also 
conversant with foreign literature to have been selected as the best man to write a 
complete history of his native country.” (H.O. 22.) 

3 He seems to think that Josephus was a Christian, and Syncellus a “ Father.” 
We might mention that from the fragments of Africanus’ Pentabiblion Chronicon, 
preserved in Eusebius, the author places the Creation at 5499 B.C., which is certainly 
hardly compatible with his giving such fragments of Manetho as would place Menes 
one year before that date. If we know nothing of Manetho’s results except through 
these ‘‘orthodox” sources, it is inconceivable that Mr. Laing’s version of them 
should have any historical basis whatever. It comes in fine to this, that because 
their report of Manetho does not give Mr. Laing what he wants, they have been 
tampered with. 

* H.O. 41. 
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comprised Kings who had ruled different provinces simul- 
taneously. But this “effugium” was cut off by the witness 
of contemporary monuments and manuscripts. “This has now 
been done to such an extent that it may be fairly said that 
Manetho is confirmed, and it is fully established, as a fact 
acquired by science, that nearly all his Kings and dynasties are 
proved by monuments to have existed, and that, successively.” } 

What is needed for the validity of this argument is a con- 
currence, which could not possibly be fortuitous, between the 
clear and undoubted testimony of Manetho and of the monu- 
ments. But first of all, what sort of probability is there left 
of our possessing anything approximately like the results of 
Manetho ; and if we had them, of their historical accuracy ? 
Secondly, is it at all credible that so fragmentary and fortuitous 
a record as survives in monuments (allowing again their very 
dubious historical worth) should just happen to coincide with 
the surviving fragments of our patch-work Manetho, king for 
king and dynasty for dynasty, as Mr. Laing would have us 
believe? On the contrary, nothing would throw more suspicion 
on the interpretation of these monuments than the assertion 
of such an improbable coincidence. What, then, is the force 
of this argument from Egyptology? // the records from which 
Manetho compiled were historically accurate; zf he was 
perfectly competent to understand them ; zf he was scrupulously 
honest and critical ; zf from the tampered-with fragments in 
the Christian Fathers we can arrive at a reliable and accurate 
knowledge of his results; and zf the Bible in the original text 
—wherever that may be—undoubtedly asserts that man was 
not created till 4000 B.c., then according to certain Egypto- 
logists (Boeck), Menes reigned fifteen hundred years previously, 
and according to others (Wilkinson), one thousand years 
subsequently. Similarly as to the argument from coincidence: 
if, as before, we possess Manetho’s genuine list intact, and zf 
we have the clear testimony of the monuments giving a precisely 
similar record, this coincidence, apart from all independent value 
to be given to Manetho or to the monuments, is an effect 
demanding a cause, for which the most probable is the objective 
truth from which both these veracious records have been copied. 
But the monuments are not written in plain English, and need 
a key; and we must be first assured that Manetho’s list has 
not been used for this purpose. We are told, for example,? 


. B.0; 32. = H.O. 87. 
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that the name “ Snefura,” deciphered on a tablet found at the 
copper-mines of Wady Magerah, is the name of a King of the 
third dynasty, who reigned about 4000 B.c. Now #f there were 
no doubt about the reading of this name on the tablet, and 7f 
his date and dynasty were as plainly there recorded, and 7 all 
this tallied exactly with equally precise particulars in Manetho’s 
list, it would indeed be a remarkable coincidence and would 
imply some common source, whether record or fact. But if 
having credited Manetho with the record of such a name and 
date, one tortures a hieroglyph into a faintly similar name, and 
concludes at once that the same name must be the same person, 
and that therefore this is the oldest record in the world, 
the confirmation is not so striking. That it is so in this 
instance we do not affirm; but we should need the assertion 
of a man of more intellectual sobriety than Mr. Laing to make 
it worth the trouble of investigating. 

Passing over the confirmation he draws from the “known 
rate of the deposit of Nile mud of about three inches a century,” 
which would give a mild antiquity of twenty-six thousand years 
to pottery fished up from borings in the mud; since he admits 
that “borings are not very conclusive,” we may notice how he 
deals with the evidence from Chaldea on much the same 
principles. Here, again, the source had been till lately only 


“«“fragments quoted by later writers from the lost work of 


Berosus. Berosus was a /earned priest of Babylon, who... 
wrote in Greek a history of the country from the most ancient 
times, compiled from the annals preserved in the temples and 
from the oldest traditions.”! Still this “learned priest,” though 
antecedently as competent a critic as Manetho, is so portentously 
mythical in his accounts, that “no historical value can be 
attached to them,” which must be regretted, since he pushes 
history back a quarter of a million years prior to the Deluge, 
and the Deluge itself to about half a million years ago. Here, 
therefore, we are thrown solely upon the independent value of 
the monumental evidence, and must drop the argument from 
coincidence. This evidence, we are told, “is not so conclusive 
as in the case of Egypt, where the lists of Manetho, &c.... 
The date of Sargon I.? (3800 B.C.) rests mainly on the authority 
of Nabonidus, who lived more than three thousand years later, 


1 H.O. 42. 
3 There can be no doubt, moreover, that this Sargon I. is a perfectly historical 


personage. A statue of him has been found at Agade. (H.O. 55.) 
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and may have been mistaken.” “The probability of such a 
remote date is enhanced dy the certainty that a high civilization 
existed in Egypt as long ago as 5000 B.c.” If the evidence for 
the antiquity of Chaldee civilization is “less conclusive” than 
that for Egyptian, and rests on it for an argument @ pari, it 
cannot be said in any way to strengthen Mr. Laing’s position. 

These strictures are directed chiefly to showing Mr. Laing’s 
incapacity for anything like coherent reasoning in historical 
matters. Subsequently he uses these most lame and impotent 
conclusions as demonstrated certainties, without the faintest 
qualification, and builds up on them his refutation of dogmatic 
Christianity. 

However, it is only in his more recent work on Human 
Origins that he thus comes forward as an historian, in prepara- 
tion for which he seems to have devoted himself to the study of 
cuneiform and hieroglyphs and mastered the subject thoroughly 
and exclusively, before bursting forth from behind the clouds to 
flood the world with the new-born light. 

It is deep down in the bowels of the earth, at the bottom of 
a geological well, that he has found truth and found man among 


the monsters, and— 
Dragons of the prime 


Who tare each other in their slime, 


and has hauled him up for our inspection. Mr. Laing is before 
all else an evolutionist, with a strong propension to spontaneous 
generation. He is quite confident that force and atoms will 
explain everything. He seems to mean force, pure and simple, 
without any intelligent direction ; atoms, ultimate, homogeneous, 
undifferentiated. No doubt, if the subsequent evolution depends 
on the &ind and direction of force, or on the xature of the atoms ; 
then there is a remoter question for physics to determine ; but 
if, as he implies, force and atoms are simple and ultimate, then 
evolution is as fortuitous as a sand-storm, or more so. All 
prior to force and atoms is “behind the veil.” “The material 
universe is composed of ether, matter, and energy.”! Ether isa 
billion times more elastic than air, “almost infinitely rare,” ? 
its oscillations must be at least seven hundred billions per 
second,” “it exerts no gravitating or retarding force ;” in short, 
Mr. Laing has to confess some uncertainty about his original 
dogma as to the triple constituents of the universe, and say 
“that it may be a/most doubted whether such an ether has any 


1 M.S. §0. 2 Ibid. 
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real material existence, and is anything more than a sort of 
mathematical [why ‘mathematical’?] entity.”1 “It is clear that 
matter really does consist of minute particles which do not 
touch,” and even these we must conceive of as “corks as it were 
floating in an ocean of ether, causing waves in it by their own 
proper movement,” *—an explanation which loses some of its 
helpfulness when we remember that the ethereal ocean is 
only a mathematical entity. “A cubic centimetre contains 
21,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 molecules,” “the number of 
impacts received by each molecule of air during one second 
will be 4,700 millions. The distance traversed between each 
impact averages yo¢o000 Of a millimetre,” and so on with lines 
of ciphers to overawe the gaping millions with Mr. Laing’s 
minute certainty as to the ultimate constitution of matter.’ 

As to ow atoms came into existence, he can only reply, 
“Behind the veil, behind the veil;” for it is at this point at 
last that he becomes agnostic.‘ The notion of creation is 
rejected (after Spencer) as inconceivable, because unimaginable, 
as though the origination of every change in the phenomenal 
world were not just as unimaginable; we see movement za 
process, and we see its results, but its inception is unimaginable, 
and its efficient cause still more so. 

The evolution of man is practically taken for granted, the 
only question being the when. 

We have the old argument from embryonic transformism 
brought forward without any hint that later investigation tends 
to show differentiation further and further back, prior to 
segmentation and, according to some, in the very protoplasm 
itself. Nothing could be more inaccurate than to say “every 
human being passes through the stage of fish and reptile before 
arriving at that of a mammal and finally of man.”*® All that 
can be truly said is that the embryonic man is at certain stages 
not superficially distinguishable from the embryonic fish—quite 
a different thing, and no more significant than that the adult 

OP azo. 3 M-S. Gr. 

3 “Matter is made of molecules; molecules are made of atoms; atoms are little 
magnets which link themselves together and form all the complex creations of an 
ordered cosmos [an ordered order] by virtue of the attractive and repulsive forces 
which are the result of polarity.” (P.F. 223.) 

* We suppose he has a right to call himself agzostic as being a disciple of Professor 
Huxley, who, we believe, started or revived the term in our own times. Of course he 
is also a dogmatic materialist, and by no means an ‘‘agnostic” in the wider sense of 
general scepticism. 

°M.S. 171. 
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man possesses organs and functions in common with other 
species of the animal genus. 

Mr. Laing’s own conclusions from skulls and human remains 
which he takes to be those of tertiary man, show man to be as 
obstinately unlike the “dryopithecus” as ever, in fact, the 
reputedly oldest skulls! are a decided improvement on the 
Carnstadt and Neanderthal type. Even then man seems to have 
been the same flint-chipping, tool-making, speaking animal as 
now. So convinced is he of this essential and ineradicable 
difference in his heart, that seeing traces of design in palzolithic 
flint flakes, and so forth, he has “not the remotest doubt as 
to their being the work of human hands,” “as impossible to 
doubt as it would be if we had found clasp-knives and carpenters 
adzes.”* Perhaps Professor Boyd-Dawkins, who credits the 
“dryopithecus” with these productions, is a more consistent 
evolutionist ; but at present Mr. Laing is defending a thesis as 
to man’s antiquity. Yet he has just said that these flint 
instruments are “only one step in advance of the rude, natural 
stone which an zztelligent orang or chimpanzee might pick up 
to crack a cocoa-nut with.” Truly a very significant step, 
though it be only one. How hard this is to reconcile with what 
Mr. Laing ascribes to dogs and ants elsewhere, or with what he 
says on page 173, “ These higher apes remain creatures of very 
considerable intelligence. ... There is a chimpanzee now in 
the Zoological Gardens ... which can do all but speak” 
[either it speaks, or it does not. It is precisely a case of the 
“only one step” quoted above. Here if anywhere a “ miss is as 
good as a mile”], “which understands almost every word the 
keeper says to it, and when told to sing will purse out its lips 
and try to utter connected notes.” [How on earth do we know 
what it is trying to do?] “In their native state they (apes) 
form societies and obey a chief.” [The old fallacy of metaphors 
adverted to in relation to ants and dogs.] Yet “no animal has 
ever learned to speak,” “no chimpanzee or gorilla has ever been 
known to fashion any implement.”? Their nearest approach to 


1 **Not only have no missing links been discovered, but the oldest known human 
skulls and skeletons, which date from the glacial period and are probably at least 
one hundred thousand years old, show no very decided approximation towards any such 
pre-human type. On the contrary,” &c. (M.S. 181.) He replies (H.O. 373) that 
‘‘ five hundred thousand years prior to these men of Spy and Neanderthal, the human 
race has existed in higher physical perfection, nearer to the existing type of modern 
man.” (Cf. P.F. 158.) 

® M.S, 112, 124. 3 PF. 154. 
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invention is in the building of huts or nests, in which they 
“are very inferior to most species of birds, to say nothing of 
insects.” On the other hand, “as regards tool-making, no 
human race is known which has not shown some faculty in this 
direction.” “The difference is a very fundamental one,” and 
“may be summed up in the words ‘arrested development’ ”— 
words, indeed, but what do they mean? They mean that these 
animals have not developed the faculties of speech and tool- 
making, which would have been most useful to them in the 
struggle for existence, the reason being ¢hat they did not; and 
this reason is exalted into a cause or law of “arrested develop- 
ment.” Who or what arrested it? The advantage of the term 
is that it implies that they were on the point of developing, that 
they could “all but speak,” were “trying to utter connected 
notes,” were “but one step” behind flint axes, when some 
cosmic power said “hitherto shalt thou come and no further.” 

If the dog had organs of speech or an instrument like the 
hand by which to place himself in closer relation to the outer 
world, he would doubtless be on a footing of mental equality 
with man, according to Mr. Laing The elephant’s trunk 
accounts for his superior sagacity, and the horse suffers by his 
hoof-enclosed forefoot.* “Given a being with man’s brain, 
man’s hand, and erect stature, z¢ zs easy to see how intelligence 
must have been gradually evolved.”* Now honestly it seems to 
us that many animals are as well provided as man is with a 
variety of flexible organs of communication with the outward 
world (for example, the antenne of insects, the prehensile tails 


2 P.F. 184. 2 M.S. 175. 

3 The horse ‘‘ may be taken as the typical instance of descent by progressive 
specialization. What is a horse? It is essentially an animal specialized for . . . the 
rapid progression of a bulky body over plains or deserts” [a definition which applies 
equally to the camel, &c.]._ It commenced existence as a ‘‘ pentadactyle plantigrade 
bunodont.” For some indefined reason “ the first step was to walking on the toes 
instead of on the flat of the foot, . . . which became general in most lines of their 
descendants. For galloping on hard ground 7 zs evédent that one strong and long 
toe, protected by a solid hoof, was more serviceable than four short and weak toes.” 
[But why should it gallop more than other animals; or why on the 4ard ground in 
the deserts and plains ; or would not four strong and long toes have been better than 
‘*The coalescence of the toes is the fundamental fact in the progress... 


one. ] 
” [But we 


by which the primitive bunodont was converted into the modern horse. 

thought evolution was a change from the homogeneous, incoherent to the hetero- 

geneous and coherent; surely the change from five toes to one must have been a 

misfortune on the whole, if the flexibility of the human hand accounts for man’s 

intellect. The advantages of a convenient gallop over occasional oases of hard ground 

in the desert would hardly balance that of being able to climb trees. (P.F. 143.) 
CL PA. 1st. 
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of some monkeys, whose hands are as lithe as man’s and 
articulated bone for bone and joint for joint). But letting this 
pass, we thought evolutionists allowed that structure is deter- 
mined by function, rather than the converse; and so the 
confession that “it is not so easy to see how this difference of 
the structure arose,’! surprises us, coming from Mr. Laing ; 
though why this difference should exist at all, on evolution 
principles, is a far greater difficulty. Yet he confesses that “the 
difference in structure between the lowest existing race of man 
and the highest existing ape,” is too great to admit of one being 
possibly the direct descendant of the other.” The ape, then, 
is not a man whose development is arrested. “The negro in 
some respects makes a slight approximation, .. . still he is 
essentially a man, and separated by a wide gulf from the 
chimpanzee or gorilla. Even the idiot is... an arrested man 
and, not an ape.” 

“Nearly all these (higher intellectual and moral) faculties 
appear in a rudimentary state in animals. . . . Still there is this 
wide distinction that even in the highest animals these faculties 
remain rudimentary and seem incapable of progress, while even 
in the lowest races of man they have reached a much higher 
level and seem capable of almost unlimited development.® 
Why does he not seek out the reason of this, or is he satisfied 
with the words “arrested development”? If I find a child who 
can repeat a poem of Tennyson’s, am I to be puzzled because 
it cannot originate one as good, or go on even to something 
better? Am I to ascribe to it a rudimentary but arrested 
poetic faculty? Surely the same poem proceeding from the 
lips of the poet and of the child he has taught, are essentially 
different effects, though outwardly the same. If there was a 
true living germ, it would most certainly develope. If the 
savage developes through contact with the civilized man after 
centuries of degradation, why have not domesticated dogs, who 
are, according to Laing, their intellectual and moral equals, 
developed long ago? 


1 M.S. 180. 

2 «A wide gap which has never been bridged over.” (Huxley, P.F. 150.) 

3 M.S. 181. ‘Attempt after attempt has been made to find some fundamental 
characters in the human brain, on which to base a generic distinction between man 
and the brute creation.” (P.F. 149.) 

4 “Tt is probable, therefore, that this (drill-friction) was the original mode of 
obtaining fire, but if so it must have required a good deal of intelligence and obser- 
vation, for the discovery is by no means an obvious one.” (M.S. 204.) 
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However, as “evolution has become the axiom of science 
and is admitted by every one who has the slightest pretensions 
to be considered a competent authority,”! it is preposterous to 
suppose man an exception, whatever be the difficulties. And 
so Mr. Laing, assuming axiomatically that man and the ape have 
a common ancestor, is interested to make the differences between 
them deeply marked, and that, as far back as he can, for thereby 
“Human Origins” are pushed back by hundreds of thousands 
of years. If miocene man is as distinct from the ape as recent 
man, the inference is that we are then as far from the source 
as ever. Hence it is to geology he looks for the strongest basis 
of his position. One thought till lately that geology was a 
tentative science, hardly credited with the name of science, but 
Mr. Laing wisely and boldly classes it among the “exact 
sciences,’ whose subject-matter is “flint instruments, incised 
bones, and a few rare specimens of human skulls and skeletons, 
the meaning of which has to be deciphered by skilled experts.”® 
“The conclusions of geology,” up to the Silurian period, “are 
approximate facts, not theories.” 

If he means that the only legitimate data of geologists are 
facts of observation, classified and recorded, well and good ; but 
to deny that they deal largely in hypotheses, and use them 
constantly as the premises for inferences which are equally 
typothetical, is palpably absurd. First of all we are to “assume 
the principle of uniformity” which Lyell is said to have estab- 
lished on an unassailable basis and to have made the fundamental 
axiom of geological science. He “has shown conclusively that 
while causes identical with ... existing causes will, 2f géven 
sufficient time, account for all the facts hitherto observed, there 
is not a single fact which proves the occurrence of a totally 
different order of causes.”® This, however, is (1) limited to the 
period of geology which gives record of organic life, and not to 
the earlier astronomical period ; nor (2) does it exclude changes 
in temperature, climate, distribution of seas and lands; nor 
(3) does it “affirm positively that there may not have been 
in past ages explosions more violent than that of Krakatoa ; 

+ PP. 435: 

2 “ The inference, therefore, to be drawn alike from the physical development of 
the individual man and from the origin and growth” [as though he had explained 
their origin] ‘‘of all the faculties which specially distinguish him from the brute 
creation, .. . all point to the conclusion that he is the product of evolution.” 
(M.S. 210.) ‘Man... whose higher faculties of intelligence and morality are so 


clearly . . . the products of evolution and education.” (M.S. 182.) 
3 H.O, 260, * M.S. 48. * P.F. 17. 
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lava-streams more extensive than that of Skaptar-Jokul, and 
earthquakes more powerful than that which uplifted five or six 
hundred miles of the Pacific coast of South America six or 
seven feet.”! Now, seeing that all these cataclysms have 
occurred within the brief limits of most recent time, compared 
with which the period of pretended uniformity is almost an 
eternity, what sort of presumption or probability is there that 
such occurrences should have been confined to historical times ; 
and is not the presumption all the other way? Again, it is 
largely on the supposition of this antecedently unlikely 
uniformity, that Mr. Laing argues to the antiquity of life on 
earth ; whereas Lyell’s conclusion warrants nothing of the kind, 
being simply: that present causes, “g7ven sufficient time,” would 
produce the observed effects.” 

Our tests of geologic time are denudation and deposition. 
We are told “the present rate of denudation of a continent is 
known with considerable accuracy from careful measurements of 
the quantity of solid matter carried down by rivers.” Now 
it is a considerable tax on our faith in science to believe that 
the dbris of the Mississippi can be so accurately gauged as to 
give anything like approximate value to the result of one foot 
of continental denudation in 6,000 years. We cannot of course 
suppose this to be the result of 6,000 years registered observa- 
tions, but an inference from the observations of some com- 
paratively insignificant period; and we have also to suppose 
that the very few rivers which have been observed form a 
sufficient basis for a conclusion as to all rivers. In fact, a more 
feebly supported generalization from more insufficient data it 
is hard to conceive. To speak of it as “an approximation based 
on our knowledge of the time in which similar results on a 
smaller scale have been produced by existing natural laws 
within the historical period,”* is a very inadequate qualification, 
especially when we have just been told that “here, at any rate, 
we are on comparatively certain ground, . . . these are measurable 
facts which have been ascertained by competent observers.”® 

1 P.F. 17, 18. “ The conclusion is therefore certain that the land at this particular 
spot must have sunk twenty feet, and again risen as much so as to bring the floor of 
the temple to its present position, &c. Similar proofs may be multiplied to any 


extent. , . . In fact the more we study geology the more we are impressed with the 
fact that the normal states of the earth is and always has been one of incessant 
changes.” (M.S. 35—9.) 

2 7.¢., Lyell: present causes could give these effects, given the time. Laing, ergo: 
since they have given these effects, we must suppose the time. 

? PF. ae *P.F. 7% 5 bid. 
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Assuming this rate of denudation as certain, and also the 
estimate of the known sedimentary strata as 177,000 feet in 
depth, we are to conclude that the formation took 56,000,000 
years. A mountain mass which ought to answer to certain fault 
15,000 high, and therefore is presumed to have vanished by 
denudation, points to a term of 90,000,000 years as required for 
the process." 

“Reasoning from these facts, assuming the rate of change 
in the forms of life to have been the same formerly, Lyell 
concludes that geological phenomena postulate 200,000,000 
years“at least,” “to account for the undoubted facts of geology 
since life began.”* On the other hand mathematical astronomy, 
on theories which Mr. Laing complains of as wanting the 
solidity of geological calculations (yet which do not involve 
more, but fewer assumptions), cannot allow the sun a past 
existence of more than 15,000,000 years.® “It is evident that 
there must be some fundamental error on one side or the 
other,”® “for the laws of nature are uniform, and there cannot 
be one code for astronomers, and one for geologists.” But while 
modestly relegating this slight divergency among the “ bell- 
wethers of science” (bell-wethers, I presume, because the crowd 
follow them like sheep), to the “ problems of the future,” Mr. Laing 
is quite confident that we should “distrust these mathematical 
calculations,” “and rely on conclusions based on ascertained 
facts and undoubted deductions from them, rather than on 
abstract and doubtful theories,” ‘which would so reduce geo- 
logical time as to negative the idea of uniformity of law and 
evolution, and introduce once more the chaos of catastrophes 
and supernatural interferences.”’ As regards the ice-age, 
Mr. Laing is professedly interested in putting it as far back 
as possible, since “a short date for that period shortens that for 
which we have positive proof of the existence of man, and... 
a very short date... brings us back to the old theories of 
repeated and recent acts of supernatural interference.’® Strange, 
that in the same page he should refer to Sir J. Dawson as an 
“extreme instance” of one who approaches the question with 
“theological prepossessions ;” and of course in complete ignor- 
ance of Mr. Laing’s indubitable conclusions about the antiquity 
of Egyptian civilization. Unfortunately, even the best scientists 
have not that perfect freedom from bias, which gives Mr. Laing 
such a towering advantage over them all. “An authority like 


2 PoP 20. 2 M.S. 34, 41. DS EE.6 6. SBS 
* M.S. 46. © PF. 24. nH Uae 3 8 P.F. 66. 
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Prestwich,’ who “cannot be accused of theological bias,” 
influenced, however, by a servile astronomical bias, “reduces to 
20,000 years a period to which Lyell and modern geologists 
assign a duration of more than 200,000 years ;”! which “shows 
in what a state of uncertainty we are as to this vitally 
important problem;” for this time assigned by Prestwich 
“would be clearly insufficient to allow for the development of 
Egyptian civilization, as it existed 2,000 years ago, from savage 
and semi-animal ancestors; as is proved to be the case with 
the horse, stag, elephant, ape,” and so on.2_ Now, Prestwich, we 
are told elsewhere, is “the first living authority on the tertiary and 
quaternary strata.”3 If, then, astronomical prepossession can 
reduce 200,000 to 20,000 years, the sin of theology, which reduces 
20,000 to 7,000 is comparatively venial. Prestwich’s two objec- 
tions are (1) the data of astronomy, and (2) “the difficulty 
of conceiving that man could have existed for 80,000 or 


’ 


100,000 years, without change and without progress.” The 
former is “only one degree less mischievous than the theo- 
logical prepossession.” However, Prestwich has some “ facts” 





as_ well as prepossessions, such as “the rapid advance of 
the glaciers of Greenland,”* which does not accord with the 
generalization. from the Swiss glaciers;> and the quicker 
erosion of river valleys, due to a greater rainfall; facts 
which, however, are met by “a wdnute description of the succes- 
sive changes by which in post-glacial time the Mersey valley 
and estuary were brought into their present condition, with an 
estimate of the time they may have required ;” which is “in 
round numbers 60,000 years,” as opposed to Prestwich’s 10,000 
or 8,000.° 

The 200,000. years for the ice-age depends chiefly on Croll’s 
theory of secular variation of the earth’s orbitular eccentricity ; 
but we are told it is open to the “objection that it requires us 
to assume a periodical succession of glacial epochs” of which 
two or three “must have occurred during each of the ‘great 
geological epochs.’ This is opposed to geological’ evidence.” 





1 “Thus giving to palolithic man no greater antiquity than perhaps about 2,000 
to 3,000 years, while, should he’ be restricted to the so-called post-glacial period, the 
antiquity need not go back further than from 10,003 to 15,000 years before the timé 
of neolithic man.” (57.) 

2 P:F. 67. 3 M.S. 109. ; 

4 Prestwich evinces the same recalcitrance according to the Wineleenth Céntiry, 
December 4, 1894, p. 961, being one of the geologists of high standing ‘who ‘have 
lately come to believe in some sudden and extensive- submergence of continerital 
dimensions in very recent times.” 
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’ 


“*Not proven’” is the verdict which most geologists would 
return.” “The confidence with which Croll’s theory was first 
received has been a good deal shaken.” “ We have to fall back, 
therefore, on the geological evidence of deposition and denuda- 
tion... in any attempt to decide between the 200,000 years 
of Lyell and the 20,000 years of Prestwich.”! 

As to his arguments based on ancient human remains, their 
value depends first on the accuracy of his geological conclusions, 
and then on preclusion of all possibility of the conveyance of 
the remains from upper strata to lower ; on the certainty, more- 
over; of traces of design in many of the would-be miocene or 
tertiary flint instruments (which Prestwich is doubtful about).? 
He takes care not to tell us that the Carstadt skull which 
gives name to a race, is a very doubtfully genuine relic of one 
hundred and thirty years old, whose history is most dubious. 
His evidence for the absence of the slightest approximation to 
the Simian type even in the oldest relics is cheering to the 
theologian, though it loses its value when we know it is in 
the interests of his foregone conclusion as to the unspeakable 
antiquity of man. The Nampe image, the oldest relic yet 
discovered, “revolutionizes our conception of this early palzo- 
lithic age,” being a “more artistic and better representation of 
the human form than the little idols of many comparatively 
gmodern and civilized people,” very like those in Mexico, 
“believed to be not much older than the date of the Spanish 
conquest ”—“ and in truth, I believe, contemporaneous.”® 

As to his treatment of the Bible, it evinces everywhere the 
crudest anthropomorphic method of interpretation such as we 
should expect to find in a child or very ignorant person. In 
truth, Mr. Laing is in a perfectly childish state of mind as 
regards the Christian religion—a fault no doubt due to Pro- 
testantism, which repudiates the notion of a scientific body of 
doctrine, and reduces Christianity to the Bible in its surface 
sense. 

For our own part we have at most a general idea exactly as 
to what the Church does teach or may teach with regard to the 
interpretation of the Scripture. That she has so far acquiesced in 
the larger interpretations of Genesiacal cosmogony that now the 
literal six-day theory would be very unsafe, forbids us to judge 
any present interpretation of other parts by the number, noise, 
or notoriety of its adherents. The universality of the Deluge is 
by no means the only tolerable interpretation now ; though the 
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doctrine of a partial deluge would have been most unsafe a 
century ago. All this does not mean giving up the inspiration 
of the record, but determining gradually what is meant by 
inspiration and the record. What could be less important to 
Christian dogma than the date of the Deluge or of Adam’s 
creation? If it were proved that the original text 2” this point 
had been hopelessly corrupted, as the discrepancies between the 
LXX. numbers and the Hebrew, hint to be true to some extent, 
it would not touch the guaranteed integrity of Christian dogma. 
If Christ is the “son” of David, and Zachzus is “son” of 
Abraham, what periods may not an apparently single generation 
stand for, especially in regard to the earlier Patriarchs? As far 
as the prophetic import of the Deluge is concerned, a very small 
local affair might be mystically large with foreshadowings, as 
we see with regard to the enacted prophecies of the later 
prophets. For the rest, we are quite weary of Mr. Laing, and 
are content to have shown that everywhere he is the same 
biassed, inconsequent, untrustworthy writer. His only power is 
a certain superficial clearness of diction and brilliancy of style, 
helped out with large print, good paper, and a few wood-cuts ; 
and this is brought to bear on a mass of information drawn 
confessedly from the labours of others, and selected in the 
interest of a foregone conclusion, without a single attempt at a 
fair presentment of the other side. 

Here, then, we have a very fair specimen of the pseudo- 
philosophy which is so admirably adapted to captivate the half- 
informed, wholly unformed minds of the undiscriminating 
multitudes whom Protestantism has defrauded of their right, 
duty, and ability to judge for themselves in matters for which 
a life-time of specialization is barely sufficient. A congeries of 
dogmatic assertions and negations raked together from the 
chief writers of a decadent school, discredited twenty years ago 
by all men of thought, Christian or otherwise ; a show of logical 
order and reasoning which evades our grasp the instant we try 
to lay critical hands on it ; a profuse expression of disinterested 
devotion to abstract truth, an occasional bow to conventional 
morality, a racy, irreverent style, an elaborate display of mis- 
cellaneous information, good paper, large type, cheap wood-cuts, 
and the work is done, 

G. TYRRELL. 














The ‘Nineteenth Century” and the Miracles 
at Lourdes. 
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IT is a reasonable and generally accepted principle that editors 
of magazines do not necessarily make themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by their contributors. That they 
are, however, responsible for the selection of articles and of 
writers, and that as a fact they keep a very watchful eye upon 
the matter which finds its way into their pages, is equally 
beyond dispute. In the case of a periodical like the Vineteenth 
Century, it may ordinarily be presumed that no article will 
appear which is not recommended by some originality either 
of matter or of treatment, and that the writers, either from their 
scientific eminence, or from special opportunities of observation, 
or from exceptional literary gifts, will be men who are qualified 
to command attention. It was therefore with some astonish- 
mént that in running our eye through the table of contents of 
the Wineteenth Century for October, we found that an article 
on the miracles at Lourdes had been contributed to its pages 
by a certain Dr. Edward Berdoe, and we may say that our 
astonishment was not lessened, but considerably increased, when 
we came to make acquaintance with the article itself. 

This is not quite the first occasion upon which Dr. Berdoe’s 
name has been mentioned in the pages of THE MONTH. Some 
three years ago he was kind enough to forward to the Editor 
a copy of his book entitled the Browning Cyclopedia, and a 
review of the volume appeared in due course in the number 
for March, 1892. We had no quarrel with Dr. Berdoe, and we 
had no wish to bear too hardly upon the shortcomings of a 
work to which he had evidently devoted much labour. We did 
our best to call attention to what was useful and praiseworthy 
in the volume, and, after touching lightly upon its incon- 
sistencies and inaccuracies, we contented ourselves with advising 
the author to get the book thoroughly revised by a competent 
classical scholar before publishing a second edition, Of the 
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opinion we had formed about the writer’s education and mental 
calibre we had no call to speak. Upon those matters the 
purchasers of his book might safely be left to form their own 
conclusions. 

Now, however, that Dr. Berdoe has come forward in the 
pages of the Mineteenth Century to enlighten the world, in 
the character of a medical expert, as to the non-miraculous 
nature of the cures wrought at Lourdes, it becomes worth 
while to examine into his competence for the task which he has 
undertaken. What adds interest to the inquiry is the fact that 
in the article we are left entirely in the dark whether he writes 
as an agnostic or as a Catholic. It does not matter much 
which, but it would be curious to know in what camp Dr. Berdoe 
desires to range himself. At the end of last July a letter 
appeared in the Sfectator in the course of a correspondence 
upon the rights of animals, in which Dr. Berdoe, after referring 
to himself as a Catholic, lays down terms as to what the Church 
is or is not to teach in this matter, and seems, not without 
reason, to express a doubt whether he can any longer continue 
to make an act of faith. His article in the Vineteenth Century 
upon the Lourdes miracles is hardly less open to misconstruction. 
Not content with ascribing them all to natural causes, he gives 
no indication that he makes any distinction between these and 
the miracles wrought by the Apostles and our Saviour, but 
apparently ranks all miracles alike as similar in their nature 
to the cures for which the pagans returned thanks at the 


shrine of Aésculapius. 


In reality [he says] there is no detraction from the power of prayer 
and the influence of religion in this scientific view of miracles of healing. 
God ever works by means of natural laws ; we use the word “ miracles” 
for the effect of natural laws which we do not understand ; the region 
of miracle contracts under the extension of the domains of science. 
If the cure be wrought, what matters it to the happy invalid, who, like 
Marie in M. Zola’s novel, jumps from her wheel-chair and, trailing it 
behind her, joins the procession of thanksgivers—whether the cure is. 
wrought by the touch of a Divine hand or the overpowering influence 
of a great idea on the nervous system. 


If Dr. Berdoe in taking this tone writes as a Catholic, it 
is important that his fellow-Catholics should make it clear that 
they are very far from regarding him as a competent repre- 
sentative of Catholic opinion. If, on the other hand, he writes 
as an agnostic, it is worth while pointing out that whatever 
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motives he may have had for renouncing the faith he formerly 
professed, he has certainly not been driven out of the Church 
by superabundance of erudition. The view of miracles enunciated 
above is not an original view, as will afterwards appear, but 
it is utterly subversive of all the positions held by orthodox 
Catholic theologians. We do not wish to pronounce too 
dogmatically that Dr. Berdoe cannot hold it and remain a 
Catholic, but if we hesitate, it is only because we are assured 
that in the case of a gentleman of his attainments the greatest 
possible latitude must be given to the plea of invincible 
ignorance. 

Let us throw a little light upon the mental constitution of 
this representative of scientific medicine from some of his 
utterances in the Browning Cyclopedia already alluded to. As 
was pointed out in the review we devoted to the volume three 
years ago, it is a work intended to make plain for average 
readers the hard places of the seer to whom Dr. Berdoe and 
the other members of the Browning Society pay such devoted 
homage. The titles of the different poems are arranged in 
alphabetical order, a somewhat full analysis is given of each, 
and this analysis is followed by notes on individual phrases or 
allusions which seem to need elucidation. The idea is an 
excellent one; but, as we ventured to insinuate then and may 
repeat in plainer terms now, Dr. Berdoe was singularly unfitted 
to carry such an idea into execution. If there is one poet in 
our generation who was steeped in the classics to his finger-tips, 
it was the author of Ba/austion’s Adventure and Aristophanes’ 
Apology. That a medical gentleman who reads Horace in 
Smart’s translation and A%schylus in that of Potter, who has 
to consr.lt Lempriére to explain the most common mythological 
allusions, and who is incapable of construing the simplest scrap 
of Latin without assistance, should consider himself a fit and 
proper person to annotate Paracelsus, Sordello, Balaustion, and 
The Ring and the Book, is alone evidence to our mind of such 
an extraordinary perversion of judgment, that however great 
might be his attainments in other branches of knowledge, we 
could feel no confidence in any verdict of his which involved 
the use of his reasoning faculties. To say of Dr. Berdoe what 
Ben Jonson has recorded of our great bard, that he knew little 
Latin and less Greek, would be a very inadequate expression 
of the truth. No doubt some of Browning’s quotations and 
classical allusions are correctly interpreted in the Cyclopedia, 
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owing to the friendly assistance of Smart, Lempriére, Brewer’s 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, and other such recondite autho- 
rities, to which the author confesses his obligations. But this 
is a matter in which the old scholastic axiom holds: Bonum ex 
integra causa, malum ex quocunque defectu. We can only appre- 
ciate the true character of Dr. Berdoe’s acquaintance with 
classical tongues when, in the absence of his advisers, living or 
printed, he ventures to strike out a translation for himself. Let 
me take a few instances. There is a passage in Paracelsus 
Book IV., which runs thus: 
The other worthy 

Discovered divers verses of St. John 

Which, read successively, refreshed the soul, 

But muttered backwards, cured the gout, the stone, 

The colic, and what not. Qutd multa? The end 

Was a clear class-room. 

It would not, we fancy, have occurred to any ordinary person 
who had established in his youth even a bowing acquaintance 
with Cicero, that the words, guzd multa?' required annotation, 
but Dr. Berdoe, thinking no doubt of his lady readers, proffers 
his assistance and blandly explains: “Bk. IV., gud multa?— 
What is the penalty?” It is only by degrees that the full signi- 
ficance of this flash of genius dawns upon the mind. Coming 
across this rare and abstruse word mz/lta, Dr. Berdoe thinks it 
desirable to consult his Latin dictionary. There he finds: 
“ Multa-@ (otherwise mulcta),a penalty involving loss of pro- 
perty, a fine, amercement, mulct.” Seeing therefore that guid 
means what, and mu/fa means penalty, it is obvious to the 
meanest capacity that guzd multa ? should be rendered, “ What 
is the penalty?” a discovery which Dr. Berdoe at once puts on 
record for the guidance of future students. 

If this little gem of erudition stood alone it might con- 
ceivably be supposed that Dr. Berdoe had been made the victim 
of some practical joke on the part of his compositors, But it 
does not stand alone by any means. In the last volume of The 
Ring and the Book we have a familiar line of Catullus embedded 
in the text: 

This too should yield sustainment to our hearts— 
He had commiseration and respect 


In his decease from universal Rome, 
Quantum est hominum venustiorum, 


1 Even lady readers will hardly need to be told that gud multa? is literally 
rendered, ‘‘ Why many things?” 7.e., why say more? 
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The nice and cultivated everywhere : 
Though in respect of me his advocate, 
Needs must I groan o’er my debility.? 


Upon this Dr. Berdoe has the following note: “1. 277, Quantum 
est hominum venustiorum: how much happier the men were!” 

What the mental process can have been by which Dr. Berdoe 
arrived at this astounding translation almost defies conjecture. 
Possibly the fact that venus was the lucky throw at the dice, as 
the Editor has elsewhere occasion to explain, may have 
suggested that venustiorum must mean more fortunate. Once 
there, a small matter of cases would not stand in the way of 
a scholar like Dr. Berdoe. That the words are intended for a 
translation or a paraphrase is proved by numberless parallels. 
As, for instance, a few lines lower down where he annotates 
a Latin scrap of the poets: “1. 327, Religua differamus in 
posterum. The rest we may” put off till to-morrow.” Or 
in the preceding book where Browning writes, l. 2034: 


Here at Rome 
Romano vivitur more: wise men here 
Put the Church forward and efface themselves. 


Our author comments, “ Romano vivitum (sic) more. At Rome, 
do as Rome does,” or again, Bk. v. 1. 281, “ Utrique sic paratus, 
thus ready on both sides,” or bk. iv. 1. 437, “otum tonsoribus, 

nown by his barbers.” The last is a fix de siecle light upon 
Horace, worthy of the schoolboy who translated motus doceri 
gaudet Ionicos matura virgo—the old maid rejoices to be told 
about the revolt in the Ionian Islands.” 

Neither as may be imagined are Dr. Berdoe’s blunders 
limited to his scraps of translation. He has a curious con- 
ception of Roman names, due apparently, to the fact that he 
owes his acquaintance with them chiefly to Lempriére, where 
they are arranged alphabetically by the xomen gentile. Thus 
commenting on the phrase azti-Fabius used by Browning, he 
explains that this means “opposed to the policy of Fabius 
Q. Maximus, the celebrated Roman general,” as who should say 
Washington J. Wells ; or as seen in the following note on book 
viii. “1. 115, Hortensius Redivivus: Hortensius, Q., was a 
celebrated orator of Rome.” 


1 The Ring and the Book, bk. xii. \l. 274—280. 

2 This is not a mere slip, as the following parallel shows: Old Pictures in 
Florence, stanza 33, Quod videas ante, Dr. Berdoe interprets, ‘* which you may have 
seen before.” 
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We are not denying that there is much useful information 
to be found in the Browning Cyclopedia. The author tells us 
almost pathetically in his Preface : 


As for my own qualifications for the task I have undertaken, I can 
only say that I have attended nearly every meeting of the Browning 
Society from its inauguration; I have read every book, paper, and 
article upon Browning on which I could lay my hands, have gone over 
every line of the poet’s again and again, have asked the assistance of 
literary friends in every difficulty, and have pegged away at the 
obscurities until they seemed at any rate to vanish. 

It would be hard indeed if no good had come of all this, but 
the good is what he borrows from others, the silliness is all his 
own. As we pointed out in our review three years ago, there 
is an extraordinary want of common sense about the author’s 
methods. He tells us what the word Zbation means, what the 
word renegade means, he explains twice over that zz secula 
se@culorum is to be interpreted “world without end,” &c., and 
then leaves countless allusions and obscure phrases without a 
word. As we remarked on the poem, /ifine at the Fair: 
“Dr. Berdoe thinks it worth while to tell us that ‘ 7riton is a 
sea-deity, a son of Neptune,’ but he has nothing to say about 
the ‘Hero’ and ‘that mad misery of his isle,’! without a know- 
ledge of which allusion half Passus LII. becomes unintelligible.” 

We are not reviewing the Browning Cyclopedia, and we 
cannot find space to illustrate further the aggravating manner 
in which Dr. Berdoe not only in classical but in many other 
allusions, ignores real difficulties and “ brings his farthing rush- 
light to the sun.” But the ludicrous part is Dr. Berdoe’s self- 
satisfaction with his own performance. “I have not,” he says 
in his Preface, “shirked any obscurities; unlike some com- 
mentators of the old-fashioned sort, who in dealing with the 
Bible carefully told us that a score meant twenty, but said 
nothing as to the meaning of the verse in Ezechiel’s dream 
about the women who wept for Tammuz.” And so he goes on 

1 The name of Philoctetes not being mentioned, Dr. Berdoe has not been able in 
this case to have recourse to his favourite Lempriére. It must not of course be 
supposed that because our author is usually scrupulous in giving the pedigrees of the 
gods and goddesses after the example of that ancient authority, his mind is not open 
to the results of the most advanced modern scholarship. Take the following note for 
instance: ‘* Pasiphae: the daughter of the Sun and of Perseis, who married Minos, 
King of Crete. She was enamoured of a bull, or more probably of an officer named 
Taurus (a bull).” p. 278. This is destructive criticism indeed, worthy of 4 Midsummer 


Night’s Dream. ‘‘ And for the more better assurance, tell them I, Pyramus, am not 
Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver ; this will put them out of fear,” 
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to tell us with a touch of honest pride and with that confidence 
in his own power of dealing with every problem under heaven 
which seems to be one of the most conspicuous results of a 
smattering of science,— 








It is possible that a scientific education in some considerable degree 
assists a man who addresses himself to a task of this sort. A medical 
man does not like to be beaten by any difficulty which common 
perseverance can conquer; when one has spent days in tracing a nerve 
thread through the body to its origin and through all its ramifications, a 
few visits to the library of the British Museum, or a few hours puzzling 
over the meaning of a difficult passage in a poem, do not deter him from 
solving a mystery—and this is all I can claim. 





Filled with these high thoughts, it is delightful to think of 
Dr. Berdoe sallying forth to the British Museum resolved to 
track down that mysterious phrase guzd multa? or to perish 
in the attempt. We wonder whether he has ever in the course 
of his extensive reading come across the line of Horace which 
begins parturiunt mozites. 

What we are com;:!aining of in all this, be it clearly under- 
stood, is not that Dr. Berdoe is ignorant of the classics. There 
are hundreds of general practitioners in England doing excellent 
work in their profession, who know as little of the classics 
as he does, and who would be sorely perplexed if they had 
to write out at full length the Latin of their own prescrip- 
tions. Our point is only that a man, who in spite of such 
limitations, thinks himself competent to annotate Browning, is 
a man of many illusions, and that whether he is declaiming 
upon the rights of animals or offering a rationalistic explanation 
of the miracles of Lourdes, he is one whose utterances can lend 
absolutely no weight to the cause which he is advocating. 

It is quite in keeping with what we have been saying, that 
Dr. Berdoe being so excellently equipped by his knowledge of 
the learned languages in which, till the present century, all 
medical records were written, should next undertake to compile 
a history of the science of medicine! The pages of his work 
are loaded with foot-notes giving precise references to such 
authorities as Galen, Origen, Pliny, Hippocrates, St. Augus- 
tine, Diogenes Laertius, Diodorus Siculus, Aristotle, Celsus, 
Clement of Alexandria, &c., and for the most part the reader 








1 The Origin and Growth of the Healing Art. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
1893. 511‘ pp. 
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is left to infer that he quotes from these authors at first hand. 
We fear that those who have acquainted themselves with the 
notes in the Browning Cyclopedia, will be slow to believe that 
the author has consulted all these works himself, or that if he 
has done so, he has been able to understand what he read in 
them. Still we have said quite enough upon this head, and 
it is now rather as a student of medicine that Dr. Berdoe 
interests us. A few months back we came across a curiously 
belated review of this work (published in 1893), in the Atheneum 
for June 8, 1895. The review, to speak frankly, was not com- 
plimentary. “Mr. Berdoe,” it tells us, “exhibits no profound 
knowledge of medicine, nor has he mastered the great medical 
writers, and he commits the error of supposing that a popular 
history can be written without an original knowledge of its 
subject.” The review quotes a few lines from the volume on 
the fraudulent use of henbane by druggists, and concludes with 
the remark: “We wish we could find more passages worth 
quoting in a book which must have cost the author so much 
labour, that it is impossible not to regret that it can be of little 
advantage to any reader.” It was natural to seek to have this 
verdict controlled by the judgment of a more strictly scientific 
journal, and we therefore looked up the recent volumes of the 
British Medical Journal, of the Lancet, and of Nature. Much to 
our surprise no mention could anywhere be found of Dr. Berdoe’s 
Origin and Growth of the Healing Art. That a bulky volume 
of five hundred pages, devoted to a professedly scientific subject, 
should not have been sent to any of these journals for review 
was a very extraordinary fact. That, if it were sent, it should not 
have been noticed, even unfavourably, was more extraordinary 
still. 

In a volume, however, of the British Medical Journal for 
1893 (January 21st), we came upon a paragraph which threw 
some light on the mystery. Dr. Berdoe, it appears, had made 
himself very conspicuous in the anti-vivisection movement, and 
had been interviewed by a representative of the Star, a propos 
of a novel called St Bernard’s, and a vindication of it entitled 
Dying Scientifically, which had caused some sensation by 
bringing the gravest possible charges against the administration 
of the London hospitals. A correspondent writing to the 
British Medical Journal, stated or implied that the S¢ar,in a 
laudatory article, had referred to Dr. Berdoe as the author of 
the publications in question. That gentleman wrote indignantly 
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to complain of this inaccuracy, and the British Medical Journal 
inserted his letter, appending the following note : 


Mr. Berdoe does not deny the authorship of St Bernard’s or 
Dying Scientifically, although it is open for him to do so, and we 
concur in our correspondent’s condemnation of that shameful lampoon 
on the hospital physicians and surgeons of the metropolis. The 
statement that our great hospitals are systematically used by the 
vivisecting fraternity as places wherein to verify their experiments with 
lower animals, is one which he has publicly endorsed. 

As to the truth of this story, we do not presume to offer any 
opinion. We cannot find that Dr. Berdoe has accepted the 
challenge and denied the authorship of the books in question ; 
and seeing that quotations from Browning are numerous in 
St. Bernard’s, that Dr. Berdoe still fiercely denounces vivisection 
on every possible opportunity, that he evidently identified 
himself in the Zooffzlist and elsewhere with the charges 
against the hospitals, it would seem that such a denial might 
reasonably be expected of him if he had really no share in a 
book which the Lavzcet described as “a gross calumny upon 
medical students and their teachers, upon hospitals and their 
staffs.” 

Our readers may now perhaps understand why the appear- 
ance of Dr. Berdoe’s name as contributing a “ Medical View of 

zthe Miracles at Lourdes” to the pages of the Wzneteenth Century 
caused us, as we have said, considerable surprise. The article 
is an exceedingly short one It occupies but little more than 
four pages. There is a page of description of the pilgrims at 
Lourdes, “the Pyrenean town where Bernardette Soubrions (szc) 
saw the heavenly vision.” Dr. Berdoe writes much in the spirit 
of Zola, whom he quotes, though his tone, we must not omit 
to-say, is reverent; and though he professes to have’ been much 
impressed by the fervour which he witnessed at the shrine. In 
the next place Dr. Berdoe informs us that miracles have in all 
ages “supplemented scientific medicine,” and he devotes half a 
page to an account of the miracles at the temples of AZsculapius 
in pagan Greece. Faith, he says, is the one requisite, whether 
at Lourdes or at Athens, and it underlies all these phenomena. 
The faith-cure is entirely of- the scientific order, though it is 
effectual. only in dynamic diseases, and’ not in organic maladies. 
There are, he moreover asserts, ulcers and tumours which are 
hysterical. in their origin, and these, like paralysis, may-be made: 
to yield to the influence of the faith-cure. 
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Then Dr. Berdoe summarizes an article of the late M. Littré, 
written a loag time ago to prove that the miracles wrought at 
the tomb of St. Louis presented all the features recognized by 
modern pathology as the concomitants of a natural cure in 
the case of such hysterical lesions. After a quotation from 
Dr. Onimus to explain the vatzonale of the process, the writer 
concludes that the exciting cause is the emotion resulting from 
“a strong persuasion, a complete confidence,” and he adds in a 
passage which has already been quoted in part, that this view 
of miracles is not derogatory to the noblest conception of 
religion and prayer. 

It is not our intention to discuss the main argument, or 
more correctly the assertions, of Dr. Berdoe’s article; it would 
be impossible to treat the subject adequately in the space 
remaining at our disposal, but we wish to make a few comments 
upon the constitution of his paper. Short as the article is, our 
readers will be surprised to learn that nearly two-thirds of it, 
all that remains, in fact, when we have eliminated the descrip- 
tion of Lourdes at the beginning and one short paragraph at 
the end, has been in print before. It is true that Dr. Berdoe is 
only plagiarizing himself, and that he has brought together here 
passages which occur apart in his earlier book, but none the less, 
the process can hardly be described as anything more than one 
of scissors and paste. Compare, for instance, this paragraph of 
the neteenth Century (in which, of course, no sort of reference 
is made to the book) with the corresponding passage in the 
Healing Art. With the exception of the first sentence, hardly 
a word has been altered. 


NINETEENTH. CENTURY; 
October, 1895, p. 615. 

The temples of Aésculapius, in 
ancient Greece, were visited by 
the sick precisely as Lourdes and 
St. Winifred’s Well are visited now, 
and with as much benefit appa- 
rently. After prayer to the god, 
ablutions and sacrifices, the patient 
was put to sleep on the skin of the 
animal offered at the altar, or at the 
foot of the statue of the divinity, 
while the priests performed their 
sacred rites. In his sleep he would 
often. have pointed out to. him in 





ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 

HEALING ART (1893), p. 157. 

Sick persons made pilgrimages 
to the temples of the god of heal- 
ing just as now they go to Lourdes, 
St. Winifred’s Well, or other famous. 
Christian shrines for the recovery 
of their health. After prayers to. 
the god, ablutions and sacrifices, 
the patient was put to sleep on the 
skin of the animal offered at the 
altar, or at the foot of the statue of 
the divinity, while the priests ‘per-- 
formed their sacred rites. In his 
sleep he would have pointed out. 
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a ‘dream what he ought to do for 
the recovery of his health. The 
appropriate remedy would be some- 
times suggested, but more com- 
monly rules of conduct and diet 
would suffice. When the cure took 
place, which very frequently hap- 
pened by suggestion, as in modern 
hypnotism and by the stimulus 
to the nervous system consequent 
upon the pilgrimage, and the hope 
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to him in a dream what he ought 
to do for the recovery of his 
health. Sometimes the appropriate 
medicine would be suggested, but 
more commonly rules of conduct 
and diet would suffice. When the 
cure took place, which very fre- 
quently happened by suggestion, 
as in modern hypnotism, and by 
the stimulus to the nervous system 
consequent upon the journey, and 


the hope excited in the patient, a 
record of the case and the cure 
was carved on the temple walls. 


excited in the patient, a record of 
the case and cure was carved on 
the temple walls, exactly as is done 
to-day at Lourdes. 

Dr. Berdoe then offers “translations of some of the tablets 
suspended in the temples, as given in Hieron Mercurialis.”! (szc.) 
The translation in question appears in the Origin and Growth of 
the Healing Art a few pages further on,? with exactly the 
same few words of introduction, and there we learn that they 
are borrowed from the article “ Medicina” in that useful but not 
recondite work, Smith’s Dzctéonary of Antiquities. In the later 
two-volume edition of the dictionary, these translations have 
been revised, and some verbal alterations made. Dr. Berdoe 
paturally follows the older version, and in his Vineteenth Century 
article, adds a misprint not contained in his former transcript, 
viz., “raised his Aead and coyer his eyes,” for “raised his hand 
and cover his eyes.” 

The next three paragraphs of the article consists in a 
rearrangement of sentences found in the Healing Art on pp. 167 
and 482, after this manner : 

HEALING ART. 

Faith was the sime gua non in 
the patient, and everything about 
the temple and its ceremonies was 
calculated to excite religious awe 
and to stimulate faith. Preliminary 
purifications, fasting, massage, and 
fomentations with herbs,were neces- 
sary parts of the initiatory sentence. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Faith was the sine gua non in 
Greece as in the Pyrenees. Every- 
thing connected with the temple 
and its ceremonies was calculated 
to excite religious awe and to 
stimulate faith. The patient under- 
went purifications, fasting, massage, 
and fomentations, just as now he 
goes to confession and Communion 
and bathes in the piscina. 
1 From the omission of the point indicative of contraction, alike in the History 
and in the Nineteenth Century, it is obvious that Dr. Berdoe has no suspicion that 
the word Hieron, is merely the abbreviation of Hieronymus, 3 P, 367. 
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The only noteworthy difference between this part of the 
article and the corresponding passages of the History lies in 
this, that whereas in the History a reference is given to the 
New Review for January, 1893, and the whole of the substance 
of what is said is shown to be derived from an article therein 
by the celebrated Professor Charcot, using for the most part the 
Professor’s own words, the readers of the WV2neteenth Century 
on the contrary, would be led to suppose that M. Charcot is only 
responsible for the incidental remark that the faith-cure is “an 
ideal method, since it often attains the end when other means 
have failed,” and would believe, in the absence of any definite 
references or inverted commas, that the other explanations are 
entirely Dr. Berdoe’s own. 

Then follows a long quotation or summary of a portion of 
an article of M. Littré about miracles wrought at the tomb of 
St. Louis. In bulk it occupies an entire page, ze, a quarter 
of the whole of Dr. Berdoe’s contribution to the Mineteenth 
Century, and it is all borrowed verbatzm from the Healing Art, 
pp. 320, 321. To reproduce the two here in parallel columns 
would be a mere waste of space, for there is hardly a single 
word altered. It is curious to find M. Littré quoting M. le 
Docteur Onimus, Professor Charcot making reference to M, 
Littré, Dr. Berdoe looking up the reference in Charcot and 
translating Littré plus Onimus in his History, and finally in 
the Vinetcenth Century borrowing wholesale from this said 
History, always dzen entendu without the slightest allusion to it, 
and this in order that we may learn such valuable truths as 
these: “The ascending action or vibration expresses the influ- 
ence of the physical on the moral, the descending action 
or vibration expresses the influence of the moral on the 
physical,” &c. 

Whatever there is of argument or proof in Dr. Berdoe’s paper 
in the WVineteenth Century, is to be found already in Charcot’s 
article in the Vew Review, published more than two years since. 
All the changes are changes for the worse. M. Charcot refers 
to the miracles of the Asclepeion at Athens, and quotes the 
researches of an eminent modern scholar, a first-hand authority 
on the subject. Dr. Berdoe prefers to go back to an article in 
the Dictionary of Antiquities of forty years ago, and carefully 
hides his tracks by giving no reference. Professor Charcot 
produces his evidence, such as it is, for the natural cure by 
moral agency of certain kinds of tumours and ulcers. Dr. Berdoe 
VOL. LXXXV. AA 
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states the conclusion dogmatically as an indisputable discovery 
of science on the authority of his own zpse dixit. We can hardly 
regard the Editor of the Nineteenth Century as a consenting 
party to the arrangement by which his readers are regaled 
with this crambe bis cocta,—at the best but a digest of articles in 
other magazines, but on the other hand, we do not wish to 
charge Dr. Berdoe with conscious deception. It is, we believe, 
only a part of the singular nazveté of the man to suppose that 
no editor can reasonably object to his saying again in the 
same words what he has said before so felicitously. Still this is 
not thé sort of thinker to whom we care to address ourselves 
for instruction upon so delicate a matter as the authenticity 
of modern miracles. 

We had intended to comment at least briefly upon the views 
of Dr. Berdoe, or rather of Professor Charcot, as to the adequacy 
of natural causes to explain the cures wrought at Lourdes, but 
it will be better to recur to the subject on some future occasion. 
In the meantime we may strongly commend to those of our 
readers who are unacquainted with it, another “medical view 
of the miracles at Lourdes” contributed by Dr. J. R. Gasquet 
to the Dublin Review for October, 1894, and since reprinted in 
pamphlet form by the Catholic Truth Society. The contrast 
between the straightforwardness and the scientific caution of 
the one writer, and the recklessness of generalization, to say 
no more, of the other, is sufficiently striking. 

Finally let it be said that if we have spoken severely of the 
writer of the article on Lourdes in the current N7veteenth 
Century, our motive has not been a personal one, and we have no 
desire to give unnecessary pain to Dr. Berdoe. We think it well, it 
is true, that Catholics should understand what kind of a person 
he is. When a writer sets himself up to pass judgment upon 
the belief of all his fellow-Catholics, when without any qualifica- 
tion he advocates views which strike at the root of the evidences 
of the Christian faith, and yet for aught we know still makes 
profession of allegiance to the Church, it is desirable that we 
should examine into his claims to be regarded in any way 
as aman of light and leading. But the main purpose we have 
had in view, and that which alone we think can justify the 
space we have given to exposing the affectations and the 
ignorances of this writer, has been the desire to show how the 
shallowest pretensions can win acceptance the moment they 
are turned to attack the teaching of the Catholic Church. If 
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Dr. Berdoe’s article had been written in a contrary sense, and 
had aimed, not at discrediting but at defending the supernatural 
character of the cures at Lourdes, his lucubrations would have 
been consigned to the Editor’s waste-paper basket ruthlessly 
and without hope of redemption. But seeing that he affects 
to give expression to the latest sceptical judgment of science, 
this cheap réchauffé of his own and other people’s opinions 
is inserted without question or examination, and will be read 
by thousands of readers as the verdict of an eminent medical 
expert who has investigated the phenomena on the spot. It 
was held by the wise men of old that the Stoic philosopher 
was teres atgue rotundus in every branch of learning—‘there 
was nothing worth knowing if he didn’t knowit.” The times 
have changed, and scepticism is now the only guarantee for the 
possession of all science and all virtue. It is the agnostic of 
the type of Mr. Laing, with whom our readers have made 
acquaintance elsewhere, who is 
dives, 
Et sutor bonus, et solus formosus, et est rex. 


HERBERT THURSTON, 
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Wild Pigeons. 


IN early spring, when all life moves, this fine bird for a short 
time draws near to human habitations to nest. Shy, and 
suspicious as a rule, these traits are left behind for a period, 
being replaced by those of a more confiding nature. 

All kinds of suitable woodland sites are selected and used 
by this pigeon, but if there is a chance, and this simply means 
if they are allowed to nest, there you will find them: in 
the trees that shelter the houses from north-east winds, and 
in the yew-trees that shade the garden paths, also in the old 
garden hedges that divide them; quiet places out of the ruck 
and tear of it all, where you may turn matters over a bit, as 
you listen to the soft coo-coo-roos of the cushats, the humming of 
bees, and up aloft the greenfinches continually calling for a breeze. 

When the nesting season is over the bird is as wild again 
as the hawk that strikes him down. Pigeons are erratic in 
their shifts to a most wonderful extent, very few are out and 
about more than we are, for we only come home to write our 
articles, starting away again directly they are done—one, two, 
or at times three, just as we may have the rare good luck to 
find the materials for them—-but this fall season and after the 
fall, we have as yet seen a very few pigeons compared to what 
we have seen at other mast feeds. This is not to be set down 
to scarceness of food, for that litters the ground under the trees 
in profusion. Home-bred birds, that is, those bred in the 
United Kingdom, are as small parties when compared with 
the vast flocks that visit us from over the sea. 

Any pigeon-shooter’s boy will at once point out the 
“furriners” by their lighter colour. Quite recently we saw a 
flock of strangers pitch down in a beech wood to feed; they 
were threshing the mast down (for it was a bit early in the 
season), in the same way that rooks do, thresh it down first, 
then drop down to feed on it. These were very light in colour. 

Coying, calling, and feeding up for pigeons, are each and 
all very different to finding out and watching for a short time 
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the roosting - place, and feeding haunt, of a vast flock of 
those from other lands. Two miles, a long two miles, of 
the finest trees that ever a man saw in the length and breadth 
of dear old England—oak and beech, that rise clean up into 
the blue-grey sky, their mighty roots, and parts of their giant 
trunks, covered with rich green mosses: here and there, from 
the thick carpet of madder brown beech leaves, and golden 
russet from the oaks, autumn fungi peep out, of varied shape 
and hue; a rotting fence, strong enough, when it was first fixed 
in a past generation’s time, to keep anything back, or to keep 
it in, only shows the present limit line to No Man’s Land, a belt 
of lonely woodlands where the fox yelps, the badger grunts, and 
the polecat spits at you, when your form, not your footsteps, 
startle him from the rabbit he has just killed ; for it is semi- 
twilight here. Tap, tap, tap—click, click, click, click, click, 
click, click, that is the yaffle! We can see him, and his keen 
eyes have seen us, so he makes a long dip for another place 
in the wood without uttering one single note. 

Although we are ankle-deep in the velvet-like moss that 
borders the wooded track, so that our movements, quiet at 
all times, are noiseless here, a sneaking, inquisitive jay has 
followed us. Squawk, char, er squawk. Down we go on all 
fours and hide by the side of a fallen limb that is as large 
as a fair-sized tree, and there we keep for a time. Presently 
a robin comes, as come he will, cocks his tail up, turns his 
head on one side and looks at us. That is all right, but we 
do not move, others must come besides robin, before we know 
that the jay has gone on. Then we hear: If-ee, if-ee, chee-cha, 
chee, chee-cha, if-ee, if-ee, chee, chee, chee, from some cole, and 
so-called marsh-tits, directly over our head, this tells us we 
can make cautious tracks again. 

We can assure our readers that the life of a field naturalist 
is by no means a very easy one; sometimes it costs us a month 
of patient watchings and wearing out of shoe-leather before 
we are able to place before our readers a simple fact that they 
can read in two minutes. Folios could be evolved (some of 
them are) from boxes of moth-eaten skins and fertile imagi- 
nations let free on the war-path. This may suit a certain 
class, but those that only know a little of Nature’s workings, 
mysterious enough and awful some of them are, when you are 
brought face to face with the problem of life and death, side 


1 The green woodpecker ; the ‘‘ garnet-headed yaffingale” of Tennyson. [Ep.] 
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by side, know well that the simple truth surpasses all the 
fictions that were ever elaborated from the brains of zoological 
and ornithological Munchausens. Truth is truth; it may be 
shoved in a corner, but at times truth walks about in the 
daylight, for all to see that have eyes to see and ears to hear 
—naked mother born. This by the way, we now return to 
our mast feeders. 

Forest giants require space above and below; with the 
exception of fallen limbs and branches rotting where they lay, 
there is no undergrowth, only the gnarled roots and the leaves 
and mast that have fallen. As pigeons post sentries with full 
crops (for hungry birds would not sit still a minute), we have 
to make out with our glass where these are posted. This 
matter settled, our crawl begins, no trout fisher ever crept for 
a side-cast for a shy feeding two-pounder with greater caution 
than did we towards that lot of feeding birds. At last we saw 
them, and no flounder ever squatted down closer, our chin 
resting on a decayed log. If there was one bird there, at the 
lowest computation we saw three hundred busily feeding, the 
rear birds flapping to the front in regular fashion. The noise 
they made walking over and turning the fallen leaves that hid 
the acorns and beech-nuts was like the ripple of the tide on a 
pebbly beach. Then a cock-pheasant walks by close to us as 
we are on the sprawl. His keen eyes see something that he 
knows is not a log of wood. Up he gets with his chuck, chuck, 
chuck, up, and with a clap, clap, clap, and a rush and roar of 
wings the pigeons rise too. 

Some people, to gain their own narrow-minded selfish ends, 
would kill every creature they could get near if it would bring 
them in a dirty shilling, or anything that they thought useless— 
save their thoughts. We have yet to learn about the harm done 
by these birds. Cuckoo cries can be heard in all directions just 
now that a country child would hoot at. Sweedish turnips and 
white turnips have thickish rinds ; all boys that pull them up to 
eat, as out-of-door luxuries, are well aware of it. In hard weather, 
hares and rabbits nibble turnips ; the poor birds may dig a little 
into them then, we know that other birds do, birds very different 
from pigeons in kind. As to their demolishing the greens to 
the detriment of sheep feeding, the statement is preposterous 
and sickening. Pigeons fetch a price in the market, and a very 
good one, that is the secret. Some folks that do not live in 
the country imagine certain furred and feathered things can 
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be almost picked up there; but for all that, if we required 
game or fish, we should have them from London. In our 
opinion, wood-pigeons are very much like old Sally Slapham’s 
pumpkin pies. . “ Werry nice if you takes a lot of trouble over 
’em and has a little o’ summut else with ’em.” 

Times and often have we heard this: “What! more rabbuts 
an pigins, father! For marcy sake take ’em to market, ’tis 
to-morrer, an’ git rid on ’em, fur I am natally sick o’ the sight 
an’ smell on’em. Swap ’em off fur a jint o’ some sort, ’twould 
be a treat I reckins.” But it would be long before we got tired 
of fried drummers and mushrooms. All those that have had 
the pick of rural luxuries are apt to be a little bit fastidious. 

The nesting season and mast time excepted, the bird we 
have sketched passes its life in the fields, either grass or plough. 
When a flock of pigeons are feeding in one of the large upland 
fields, covered over with grey flints, that the farm hands declare 
grow there, as well as the fine wheat crops, they are hard to 
make out at short range with powerful glasses; we carry a 
couple with us at all times and seasons, one pair for short 
ranges, the other for long. They are very handy. 

The stock-dove, called rock-dove, in some rural districts not 
very far away from the tide, but wrongly so, although smaller 
than that which we have described, is a bird of sturdy form, 
strong, and lively. One of our rural friends remarked: “That 
they wus most owdacious cute an’ sly like, an’ th’er nestes wus 
as hard tu git at, as yaffles an’ rindin birds” (wrynecks). 
‘To a very great extent in some southern counties the stock- 
‘dove is local in its habitat. Worked-out chalk pits—their 
cracked and riven fronts, draped with ivy, long lush trailing 
brambles, and tuffets of wiry tore grass that grows where it 
-can—suit the stock-dove. Also, bare heaths and commons, 
where the stunted trees have all been cut as pollards, that is, 
all their limbs and branches have been cut down to the top 
of the trunk they started from. In the holes of these pollard- 
trees the stock-doves build, or rather nest. Mistakes are 
frequently made, and very natural ones they are too, about the 
species seen feeding together, both wild pigeons and domestic 
ones, for these at times associate with their wild relatives many 
miles away from their own cotes, to which they return at night. 

Out in a large field, at the foot of one of our hills, we saw 
rooks and pigeons feeding together, a very common sight. 
Seeing some white rumped birds amongst them, smaller than 
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the wood-pigeons, we made a very careful stalk and counted 
twenty white rumped pigeons, so much like the true rock-doves 
in form and colouring, that at the distance they were from home 
ordinary observers would have taken them for what they were 
not. On our rousing them, they shot off like arrows for their 
cote, a good mile and a half away. As we were on rising ground, 
with our glass we could see them pitch, on the cote of the farm 
below, distinctly. The rooks and pigeons were following the 
plough. Thrushes, finches, titlings, and tits, range the new-turned 
furrows, so does robin, for you may see him with a large worm 
that if it twisted round his neck you might think would choke 
him, but he joints it up and gets it down. When the ploughman 
has his bit of lunch, robin comes and sits on one of the plough- 
handles. 

Any one not acquainted with the peculiar traits that belong 
to some members of the dove family, would not expect to find 
this bird nesting in the haunts of the shell-duck, yet such is. 
frequently the case. 

This is only one instance out of hundreds where birds adapt 
themselves to the means that their surroundings offer them. 
The large extent of scrub-ground bordering on and in some 
places forming part of the sand-dunes, or hillocks, has a vicious. 
prickly growth, that can only be properly appreciated by 
those that have explored there—such as thorns, all spikes, and 
brambles, all hooks, mixed with twisted furze-bushes and 
thistles, with any amount of wire-like bents thrown in: a well- 
guarded sanctuary this makes for all birds that nest under the 
ground in disused burrows of rabbits, which actually swarm on 
the scrub-grounds. There they are in their seasons, shell-ducks, 
brown owls, jackdaws, and starlings, in warm holes out of 
harm’s way, and stock-doves as well as the rabbits are there all 
the year round. 

We have often seen the after-glow light up a summer sea 
and linger on the sand-hills. The terns have left off shrimping 
and sand-eel nipping, they are coming in to rest on the shingle 
patches; a shell-drake, with a flapping flight, more like that 
of a brent-goose than a duck, comes over and drops out of 
sight in the scrub, come in no doubt from some creek, or 
tide-pool, to coax his mate out of her domicile for a little 
healthful recreation. Several rabbits are on the shingle-weed 
nibbling, the place will be alive with them presently, and the 
owls will have some of the young weed-dotters (young rabbits). 
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With a rush some birds pass over us and drop down by the 
edge of the water. Their movements at once betray them, 
they are stockers come for their last comforting draught of 
salt water before retiring for the night. “Why do pigeons 
drink salt water,” one inquisitive mortal asked us, “as you say 
they do?” “For the same reason that you bathe in it,’ we 
replied. “ Well, how is that?” “ Because they like it.” Some 
people are like children, they wish to know more than is con- 
venient. 

“Coast pigeon” is one local name for the rock-dove, and a 
very good one. The bird makes long journeys, as the seasons 
vary, for its food supply; but rocky headlands and cliffs, the 
bulwarks of our coast-lines, are its favourite haunts, cracked and 
seamed as they are in all directions, pierced with caves that the 
wild rush of waters have hollowed out; it is in and on such 
rocks and cliffs that the rockier coos beside his mate as she 
broods, looking down on the cormorants, guillemots, and puffins 
that are diving in the clear water far below him. 

In our earlier years this and the stock-dove were the only 
wild pigeons known to us, which was only natural, for the 
ring-dove (wood-pigeon) and the turtle, avoid a bleak foreshore. 
Not that they were numerous in comparison with those that 
cling to the woodlands. But we have seen bunches of the stock 
and rock brought in by fowlers on the shores, their salt water 
drinking had caused their death. One of our teachers in the 
Marshes used to say: “Don’t git foolin’ about wondrin’ what 
fowl are in front o’ ye; shoot ’em an’ find out arterwards.” 

With their powers of flight, distance, as we are able to judge 
it from our locomotion, is to them as nothing. Vetches will 
bring pigeons over the water from France and Holland, coming 
and going back again day after day until the crop be cut or 
gathered. Forty or sixty miles is only a pleasant trip; some- 
times when they got a little too thick as it was termed, two 
or three heavy charges of duck shot prevented some of them 
from making the return journey. As some of those that were 
shot had stamp marks on the under side of their tail and flight 
feathers, it was soon settled where they came from. And some 
of the wild birds made the journey with them. 

This is soon understood. Home-bred birds shoot off to certain 
points of coast. The furriners go right away over the water 
where the only resting-place is on the other side of it, and from 
those points of fly-lines they came in. Natural history may not 
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be very refined or in the least scientific, but it has at least one 
merit, that of being eminently practical. 

The turtle-dove visits some of our southern counties in 
considerable numbers; Surrey in particular, for they are 
birds of passage. They may be seen in their season rising in 
all directions from farm-fields and grass-lands, they are dainty 
looking creatures as they walk nimbly about in their search for 
food. Very different is it in colouring to the three we have 
noticed. The head is greyish-blue, back greyish-brown, small 
wing-coverts black, with light red margins, the breast pale purple- 
grey, the neck has two large black spots marked with white, 
quill feathers grey, tail feathers brownish-grey, those at the sides 
nearly black, all the tail feathers are tipped with white. As the 
bird in rising and in other movements spreads its handsome 
tail well out, the turtle shows us a bright bit of bird life out in 
the -fields. The cooing of doves, the shout of grey cuckoo, 
the peet-peeting of wrynecks, and the chacking of shrikes, are 
common sounds to hear by the hillsides, and the birds from 
whom varied notes proceed are common for all to see, in fact 
they form a part of the homely country life. 

Wild pigeons, or doves, as they are very often called, give 
life and movement to quiet places. When the cushats are 
threshing down the mast it sounds like a storm of hail rushing 
through the woods, nothing can be heard but the flick, flip, and 
clap of their strong pinions, and the rattle of the falling mast. 
It is a pleasing sight to see the stock-doves come rushing over 
the dunes to the edge of the tide, where for a brief space of 
time the dotterels cease their restless trippings to watch them 
as they drink. The rock-dove in rough weather has his close 
set plumage damped with spray as he rushes through it to reach 
his home in some cave or cliff-crevice, where at times he has to 
sit like the guillemots and other fowl until the storm lulls 
down ; for in a wrecking gale the strongest sea-birds are blown 
and battered to death, tossed about like a lot of dead leaves. 
As for the turtle-dove, being one of our harbingers of the 
gracious summer-time, he is looked for and welcomed when seen. 

Common as the pigeon family are—so very common that 
few consider them worth notice—the woods and woodland 
fields would look bare and deserted without them, and ill weeds 
would choke the crops if pigeons were not about to keep them 
down. 

A SON OF THE MARSHES. 
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PART THE FOURTH. 
V. 

ABOUT this time one of my oldest friends was received into 
the Catholic Church. I had often thought that if ever this 
parson should “go over to Rome,” I should be sorely shaken in 
my allegiance to the Church of England. When I heard that he 
had actually been received, I was surprised to find how little 
the news affected me. By-and-bye my friend wrote to me and 
told me what he had done, and expressed his earnest hope that 
his action would not interfere with our old friendship, as it had 
done in the case of so many of his friends. I wrote to assure 
him that on the continuance of our friendship he might depend, 
that I knew for certain that he had taken the step in simple 
obedience to the dictates of his conscience, and that I myself 
would gladly follow him, if only I could see my way. I added 
that, although I was determined to let no earthly consideration 
stand in the way if I should ever see it to be my duty, I as 
matter of fact had never felt less inclined to leave the Church of 
England for the Church of Rome than I did at that moment. 
My friend’s answer contained simply his thanks for the pleasure 
my letter had given him in its assurance about the continuance 
of our old friendship. On controversy, he said, he would not 
enter, as I knew the points at issue as well as he did, but that 
he had a strong feeling that erelong I should find my way into 
the Catholic and Roman Church, or that I would not at any 
rate die outside it. 

There was nothing to disturb me in his letter which I read 
during breakfast on a Monday morning, on my return from 
what I then supposed to be my Mass, which I was in the habit 
of saying daily at eight o’clock. I went into my study and sat 
down to St. Thomas, whose Summa lay always open on my 
table. There lay there also the proofs of the last sheets of 
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my Digest of his doctrine on the Incarnation, which was then 
passing through the press and was almost ready for publication. 
I began, however, to feel restless, and I could not concentrate 
my attention on the correction of the proofs. My friend’s 
words about finding my way into the Roman Catholic Church 
before I died, to which I had given but little heed while 
reading them, kept coming before my mind and distracting 
me. That it was fosstble that I might some day become 
a Roman Catholic was certain. That it was not prodadble 
I was by no means sure. Then came the question, vividly 
presenting itself, and seeming as it were imperatively to demand 
an instant answer: “Supposing you were to die to-day, and 
to-day to stand for judgment before your Maker, what are the 
solid reasons, such as would hold water, that you could give for 
not having died a Roman Catholic?” I could not give to myself 
any reasons that satisfied me, and nevertheless at the same time 
it did not seem to me that I had reasons which would justify me 
in leaving the sphere in which I found myself in the providence 
of God. One thing alone was clear to me, and that was that 
something must be done by me, and at once. I must take 
action this very day to bring the matter to an issue, and come 
to a decision. The result of my self-communing was that I 
determined to go at once to London, and see my friend, and 
hear all and everything that he had to say. If his reasons 
convinced me, I should straightway follow his example. If, 
on the other hand, his seasons failed to convince me, I 
should return to my work with my mind at rest, and free 
from any doubt to disturb its peace. To leave my post was 
not so easy. I was working at St. Mary’s single-handed, 
with my daily Mass and evening service—three services every 
Sunday, and sometimes four—two catechism classes every 
week, a couple of week-day Lenten sermons, for Lent had 
begun—some _ sick-visiting, and about forty confessions a 
week to hear. I made arrangements, however, to leave 
Dundee for three days, and with hope within my heart that I 
should be back home again on the third day, a happy and 
reinvigorated man, disburdened from every doubt, and no 
one having had any knowledge of what had happened. There 
was a pledge of this hope in my leaving St. Thomas lying open 
as usual upon my study-table. That there was along with this 
hope in my mind some dread that I might be leaving my home 
for ever, is pointed to by the provision which I made for this 
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event in drawing out whatever money I had at my bankers, 
and in taking with me an amount of luggage for an absence 
of three days, which I learned in after-years had caused my 
old housekeeper, who knew my habits, no small surprise. 


I left Dundee for London by the night maii-train, and my 
meditations were unbroken by any sleep. The Church of 
England came before my mind as moribund, rent with schism, 
and riddled with heresy, and with scarcely any right to rank 
among the living branches of the Church of Christ. For a long 
time I had most painfully felt the absence in her of the dene esse, 
but this absence had seemed to me to be still compatible with 
the existence of the esse of a Church or component part of that 
congeries of particular Churches which had hitherto constituted 
in my mind the Universal Church. 

When the night was at its darkest the day began to dawn. 
Slowly from out the chaos in my mind of contending Churches 
—Roman, Greek, and Anglican, and parties in conflict within 
the latter—there rose up the Divine idea in all its beauty of 
the one and only Church of Christ—the one Body with the 
one Spirit—as not only one and undivided, as in the ages before 
the division between East and West, but as one and znudiviszble. 
This I now knew that it ever was, and ever would be, if for no 
other reason than because it ever must be. The delusion of the 
branch theory, to which I had clung so long, was laid bare 
before me in the nakedness of its absurdity. The supreme 
moment which is the first after the last of unbelief had come 
—the grace of God had been vouchsafed to me—and with 
actual faith I at last believed in the One, Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman Church of God, as the one visible and indivisible 
Church of Christ upon the earth. 


The struggle in my mind was over before the train reached 
London, and I had no longer either desire or need to listen 
to anything that my friend might have to say. I was as 
convinced as he was, and all that he could do for me would be 
to arrange for my submission, and that without delay. One 
comic difficulty occurred to me as I was nearing London. I 
was dressed like a Roman Catholic priest, and now I felt like 
an impostor in a Roman collar. I solved the difficulty by 
removing the linen band, and retaining the black stock. In 
this guise I arrived at my friend’s lodging, but only to find that 
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he had left town for some days. The servant, however, informed 
me that the other reverend gentleman who was staying with 
my friend was at home. This was another clerical convert 
whom I knew by name, and who also in the same way knew 
me. I sent in my ‘card, and was received most courteously 
and, when I made known to him my errand, most cordially. 
All I wanted was a sheet of paper to write my resignation of 
my living. This done, he overwhelmed me with hospitality, but 
I could not eat. In my friend’s absence he volunteered to take 
me to Archbishop Manning, who lived close by in York Place. 
To that I was somewhat averse, but only for this reason that 
we Puseyites somehow did not take to Dr. Manning in the 
same way as we were inclined to take to Dr. Newman, although 
Dr. Newman had said the hardest things about the Anglican 
position, and things which Dr. Manning had refrained from 
saying or had softened down. I said to my new found friend 
that I would wait an hour or two and talk over with him the 
priests in London to whom I might go to be received. He 
advised me, instead of talking, to go and lie down upon his bed 
and try to get some sleep, and he would manage the whole 
affair for me. I did his bidding, and slept profoundly for three 
or four hours, and on rejoining him I was rather taken aback 
to hear that in the interval he had been to Dr. Manning, had 
4old him my story, and had arranged that I should hear 
his Grace’s Mass next morning at eight o'clock, thereafter 
breakfast with him, and then have an interview. This was 
more than I had bargained for, but I thought to myself, 
“In for a pound, in fora penny.” One Catholic priest will be 
very much the same as another, and after all it does not very 
much matter by whom I am received. This has happened apart 
from any voluntary action of mine, and there seems to me no 
solid reason why I should not swing with the tide in what 
may perchance be the providence of God. 

I have ever since been most glad that I made my submission 
to the Catholic Church in the hands of Dr. Manning. No one 
could have been more kind than his Grace was to me. He 
insisted on my coming to his house, and spending some days 
with him. Father Herbert Vaughan (now Cardinal Vaughan) 
was staying there at the same time, and I remember it on 
account of a subsequent remark of his that when he first saw 
me I looked like a frontispiece to the Seven Penitential Psalms! 
I was then in my Roman collar from which the day before 
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I had removed the linen band, as the easiest way out of the 
difficulty about my clerical dress, until I should have time to 
make other arrangements. Seeing Dr. Manning’s eyes fixed 
upon my neck-gear, I told him my story, and that this was 
only a makeshift till I could provide myself with a tie, and 
other secular attire. “By no means,” he said, “make no change 
in your dress, and resume your Roman collar, which I now give 
you right to wear, as a possible candidate for the priesthood.” 

“There is one question,” said the Archbishop during my 
stay with him, “that I want to ask you, but only for a reason 
which regards a view of my own. You need not answer it 
unless you like, but for years past I have asked it, for my own 
information, of all the many parsons whom I have received. 
Do you consider that during all your clerical life you have 
been living in the ministry of the Church of England in good 
faith?” I answered without hesitation, “Undoubtedly I do, 
and it seems to me that I have proved it by the manner of my 
coming.” “Precisely,” he rejoined, “and just the answer I 
expected, and the only answer I have ever got to my question. 
I have heard of parsons who were said to be living in bad faith, 
but I have never yet met with one of them of whom I was 
certain that he was not in what seemed to him to be good faith, 
and I have never received a single parson who could admit that 
he had been consciously ministering in bad faith.” 


’ 


I must here interrupt my narrative to record what took 
place in my church in Dundee after I had left it. This will be 
best described by some quotations from a pamphlet which was 
published at the time, and it was an open secret that it came 
from the pen of a Redemptorist Father, since deceased, but who 
was then living at the Redemptorist Convent on Kinnoul Hill, 
in the neighbourhood of Perth, and at no great distance from 
Dundee. “The congregation of St. Mary Magdalene’s,” he 
writes, “is divided into two hostile camps, each making opposite 
demands on their chief pastor, and threatening, it would appear, 
in case no satisfactory arrangement can be made, to separate 
from one another altogether. . . . One side are averse to flowers 
and to lights on the altar, to choral services, and to certain 
vestments which have come into use. The other side desire, 
what they call full choral services, petition for flowers, lights, 
and other decorations, for vestments of the proper colour, and 
pray that the altar be no more desecrated. Now, at first 
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sight, or to those who have not looked beneath the surface, 
a religious war for such objects may perhaps appear ridiculous. 
What folly, they say, to contend so fiercely about vases of 
flowers, and wax candles, and silken vestments; are Episco- 
palians going to sacrifice their boasted unity for such trifles? 
Yet, after all, these contending parties are Dundee citizens, and 
Dundee citizens are not generally fools. They have raised their 
old burgh to the city of third importance in Scotland, and have 
shown themselves no children in their competition with the 
great ones of the world. ... As reasonable, sensible persons 
they must find something beneath these exteriors really worth 
the contending for—something which men of principle and piety 
consider to be of great value. On the one hand, it may be 
fairly argued that no man of sense could reasonably object to 
things so innocent in themselves as flowers and lights and vest- 
ments being used in the worship of God, nor even, should such 
ornaments not coincide with his peculiar taste, could he ever 
dream of making them a cause of ferocious strife and disunion. 
. .. There must then be some strong reason which induces the 
petitioners to stand out so determinedly against the use of these 
things. On the other hand, why should the opposite side insist 
upon them? They are fully aware that decoration and music 
are not necessary; they know that from rocks and caves and 
Aliens of the earth adoration and prayer have ascended to God, 
at least as agreeable to Him as any they can offer with all their 
festal splendour. Why, thep, contend so stoutly for what are 
mere accessories ? Why should the removal of certain ornaments 
from the altar be spoken of as desecration? The truth is that 
deep down below what appears on the outside there lurks a 
secret feeling in every heart, amounting in sincere and earnest 
souls to an intense conviction, that these externals around which 
the contest turns are symbolic of doctrine; that they point to 
something which is either truth revealed by God or errors 
invented by man; and that this doctrine, be it true or false, is 
of the highest importance. The one side believe that the bread 
and wine after the words of consecration become in some way 
or other nothing less than the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, 
to which, since He is now impassible and immortal, are insepar- 
ably united His Soul and His Divinity ; in other words, they 
believe, that Jesus Christ, God and Man, is present upon the 
altar under the appearance of bread and wine, demanding of 
course their highest homage and adoration. They contend, 
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then, as for a matter of life and death, for all that betokens His 
presence, for the lights that symbolize the Light of the world, 
for the flowers that typify the essential beauty, for the vestments 
that mark the sacrificing priest, and so on. The other side 
believe, on the contrary, that the bread and wine remain after 
consecration nothing more than bread and wine, that the 
presence of Jesus Christ there is merely spiritual, and that 
there is no sacrifice offered up, because there is no victim- 
According to this belief, to adore what is on the altar would be 
idolatry of the grossest kind, and therefore whatever appears 
to lead to such adoration is very justly disliked. . . . The strife, 
then, when examined in its real and not in its apparent cause, 
is clearly no insignificant one. What the contending parties 
have at heart, a'though perchance they have it not on their lips, 
is simply truth. Each side is upholding what they consider to 
be Divine truth, and opposing what they consider to be the 
grossest error. It is truth they are seeking for, not on some 
minor point, but concerning the chief act of Christian worship. 
When the minister consecrates, is it God who is on the altar, or 
is it bread? What we reccive into our mouths, is it bread and 
wine, or is it the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ, living with 
His Soul and adorable Divinity? This is in reality the question 
at issue between the two contending parties. Who can deny 
that it is one of the very highest importance, and one which 
ought to be decided without delay ? 

“But it is time to turn our attention to the Bishop of 
Brechin, the chief pastor of the contending parties, and examine 
the remedy he proposes for healing the strife. A superficial 
observer might not perceive the real question, but he who has 
been so long intimate with both sides must be thoroughly well 
aware that what they are endeavouring to maintain is the truth 
or untruth of a most important doctrine. . . . One would have 
supposed that his course as Bishop would have been perfectly 
simple and straightforward. One would have supposed that 
the Bishop would have promptly exercised his office, that he 
would have mounted his pulpit, and with all the authority 
which he claims in spiritual matters, would have taught what 
was the truth, and what was not the truth, and that if after 
that any persons had been so bold as not to believe him, there 
would simply have been no more connection between them and 
Bishop Forbes and Bishop Forbes’ churches. Very far, however, 
from settling the question in this straightforward and apostolic 
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manner, he gives us to understand that it is not in his power. 
He does not know, and therefore cannot teach, what is truth 
and what is error on the matter. But we must allow him to 
speak for himself. ‘I have to deal with a case,’ he says, ‘which 
brings before me the two extreme sections of the Church of 
England. The Church of England has always been compre- 
hensive, and it is a matter of historical truth that, rightly or 
wrongly’ (he does not know which), ‘there have existed in it 
two schools of thought since the time of the Reformation.’ 
Two schools of thought! Rather delicate wording for the 
matter in hand; one would suppose him to be speaking of 
some merely theoretical opinion, instead of one of the most 
tremendous mysteries of religion ; whichever way the truth lies, 
it must be a matter of faith and not a mere opinion. If it be 
true that every time the words of consecration are uttered God 
works so stupendous a miracle as to change the bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of His only-begotten Son—if indeed 
God humbles Himself in so wonderful a degree as to give us 
His own Flesh to eat, and His own Blood to drink, then indeed 
to believe this undoubtingly must be a most necessary part of 
the faith of a Christian ; if it be not true, then to believe it and 
to act accordingly is the grossest superstition—nay, even the 
profoundest idolatry, and certainly does not deserve the gentle 
designation of ‘a school of thought.’ These two schools of 
thought, he goes on to explain, because the Church of England 
is so comprehensive, have been comprehended by her since the 
time of what he calls the Reformation ; and this means, when 
put into plain English, that persons who hold the doctrine of 
the Real Presence, and persons who reject it as error, have been 
included in her communion ; consequently, he as Bishop of this 
comprehensive Church, is bound to comprehend—that is, to 
include them too, so long at least as they are willing to be so 
comprehended. In other words, the Church of England either 
cannot or will not teach which is the truth or which the false- 
hood on this great subject, and as a consequence the Bishop of 
Brechin, as taught by that Church, does not know to this day 
the right or the wrong on the matter. Who can blame him, 
then, for not teaching it? It is his misfortune, not his fault. 
Having thus declared his inability to settle the question by 
teaching the truth, the good Bishop sets to work to adjust 
matters as best he may. ‘I sanction,’ he says, ‘at the early 
service, at eight in the morning, such a form of worship as suits 
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those who like an ornate religion ; at eleven I sanction a service 
in the plainer form.’ One who had not considered the diffi- 
culties of the case would probably see something grotesque in 
this wonderful arrangement, but when one realizes the utter 
inability of the Bishop to settle the question in the right way, 
the wonder ceases. After all, he is only doing on a small scale 
what his Church has been doing ever since its existence. He 
is trying to comprehend or include within the walls of the same 
building, just as his Church has endeavoured to comprehend 
within the same communion, persons of two distinct and 
opposite beliefs. Alas! to what straits has the comprehen- 
siveness of his Church reduced him! He is obliged to soften 
down the difference between two parties on an article of faith, 
and gently term them two schools of thought, or, more gently 
still, those who love an ornate religion, and those who like a 
service in a plainer form ; and the arrangement he has proposed 
to satisfy these two schools of thought comes to this: at one 
hour the service is to be ornate, there is to be a super-altar and 
vases of flowers; at another hour these objectionable symbols 
are to be removed. At one hour there is to be a congregation 
engaged in adoring what they look on as God; at another the 
very same substance is to be expressly treated as nothing more 
than bread and wine, and with perfect consistency everything 
that looks like homage is to be removed. . . Can this arrange- 
ment be considered as satisfactory? Well, perhaps, if each of 
the congregation were as comprehensive in his views as the 
Bishop, it might. He can direct that at one service those 
things that are designed to signify the Real Presence and the 
Sacrifice of the Victim be there, at another that they may be 
removed. He can also, we presume, accommodate himself so 
far as to officiate now at the one service, which is expressly 
intended to honour what is on the altar as our Lord, now at 
another, which is expressly intended to treat it as bread and 
wine ; at one time, apparently at least, to adore it as God, at 
another to renounce that adoration as error and superstition ; 
for it cannot be forgotten that the retaining or removing these 
decorations are intended, by the congregation at least, as 
expressive of their acceptance or of their rejection of the 
doctrine of the Real Presence. ... The remedy applied by 
the Bishop is by no means satisfactory, because it fails to touch 
the root of the evil. It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
a number of his flock, foreseeing doubtless the Bishop’s power- 
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lessness to aid them, should have kindly come to the rescue 
by proposing to take the matter into their own hands, and 
securing themselves on the one hand from a clergyman who 
would teach false doctrine, and on the other from ceremonies 
which would maintain it.... Had the Bishop been wise, he 
would have sheltered himself in his distress under this kindly 
offer ; but no—he reclaims on the score of infringement on his 
spiritual power, he requires obedience to his authority as pastor, 
quoting the words, “ Obey them that bear rule over you,” asserts 
that the management of the services is in the hands of the 
clergy by Divine authority, and warns his flock of the sin of 
schism into which he fears they are drifting. 

“From this we gather that, although unable to forbid 
observances considered by many as idolatrous, or acts called 
by others desecrations, he yet claims submission to his decision 
on the ground of his divinely instituted authority, and condemns 
those who would separate themselves from him rather than 
submit, as guilty of the sin of schism. Since he raises his 
claims so high, it would be well to examine into their validity, 
and to inquire whether or no he has solid ground for the 
authority which he assumes. What is his authority, and where 
did he get it? If he be indeed entrusted with so high an 
embassage, he should be able to show his credentials. 

“ ©The Bishop claims a spiritual authority over souls because 
he is a Bishop, and this is what all Episcopalians believe to 
belong to a Bishop by Divine appointment. Unfortunately, 
however, it must be admitted that it is very doubtful, to say the 
least, whether Dr. Forbes is a Bishop at all. Out of some 
thousands of persons now living who in different parts of the 
world bear the title of Bishop, not more than a mere handful 
would allow that he was one at all. Were the question put 
to each of them, Is Dr. Forbes a Bishop? an overwhelming 
majority would answer, No, nor even a priest. This is at least 
quite sufficient to throw a very grave doubt upon his claims, 
and to make sensible people hesitate and inquire before they 
yield submission, more particularly as he has shown himself so 
utterly incapable of performing the most important part of a 
Bishop’s office, which is to teach the truth, and to point out 
error. But even, supposing it granted, for argument’s sake, that 
he is a Bishop, something would still be required to make good 
his claims. The mere fact of being a Bishop would not give 
him power over a single soul or over the services of a single 
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church. He must have besides, as he well knows, what is called 
jurisdiction, that is, he must be empowered to exercise his 
spiritual authority over a certain territory, and over the souls 
contained in it. -A Bishop cannot exercise his authority every- 
where, but only within the limits which are assigned him by 
competent authority. Unless, then, he has received jurisdiction 
over the souls in Dundee, and received it, too, from an authority 
that has power to confer it, he has no more reason to claim the 
obedience of any persons in Dundee or to arrange any of the 
services in any church of Dundee, than has the Bishop of Pekin. 
Now, this spiritual jurisdiction can only be given by God, or by 
those on whom God has bestowed the power of conferring it, 
since God alone gave to man any authority in spiritual things 
over the souls of his fellow-men. The question then is—Has 
he who calls himself the Bishop of Brechin got spiritual juris- 
diction over the souls within that territory? If he has, it must 
have been given him by competent authority; and if we ask 
him who gave it, he will doubtless answer—The Church of 
England in Scotland, or the Scotch Episcopalian Church with 
its Bishops. Has, then, the Scotch Episcopalian Church the 
power to give spiritual jurisdiction over the souls contained 
within the limits of what is called the diocese of Brechin? 
Such power was certainly never given to it, for there is no 
doubt of the fact that before the so-called Reformation the 
Church in Scotland received jurisdiction from the Bishop of 
Rome. Every Bishop had his power from that one centre of 
authority, which was believed to have received the supreme 
power from Jesus Christ Himself. If the question had then 
been asked: Where did the Bishop of Brechin get his jurisdic- 
tion, the answer would have been simple: From the See of 
St. Peter, that supreme centre of authority instituted by our 
Blessed Saviour. But the Church of England and the Church of 
England in Scotland rebelled against this supreme authority, and 
therefore no longer received jurisdiction from it. Perhaps Bishop 
Forbes will answer: ‘The Church of England in Scotland is 
independent, and able of itself to give jurisdiction,’ but still the 
question remains without a satisfactory reply. How did it 
become independent? What makes a Church independent? 
Does it require a certain extent of ground, or a certain popula- 
tion, or a certain number of Bishops? Would four be enough, 
or three, or would one be enough to constitute a Church saz 
juris and possessing jurisdiction in itself? The truth is, the 
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only way in which the said Bishops can account for their juris- 
diction is by saying that they have assumed it; therefore it is 
not of Divine origin, and no one can be obliged to submit to it. 
So far indeed from being of Divine origin, it has its source in 
schism. Bishop Forbes deprecates the sin of schism, and yet 
he is actually a leader of schism, and whatever jurisdiction he 
claims was derived from that schism. Supposing, by way of 
illustration, that one part of his flock were to break away, get a 
Bishop consecrated somehow or other for themselves, and pro- 
ceed to proclaim their independence as a separate Church, 
would not the Bishop cry out loudly against the sin of schism ? 
Yet that is exactly what his predecessors did with regard to the 
Catholic Church. A part of the Church in this country broke 
away, and separated themselves from the rest of it, and threw 
aside their connection with the See of Rome, whence all their 
jurisdiction had proceeded, and proclaimed their own independ- 
ence. What on earth was that but schism? If it be not, then 
schism is a word without meaning, for Bishop Forbes is still 
continuing the same schism in defiance of the Catholic Church, 
which has at this day a Bishop with real jurisdiction over the 
very territory where he claims it ; and so Bishop, or rather plain 
Dr. Forbes, is considered and treated by the Catholic Church as 
a schismatic, just as he would consider one who separated from 
himself.” 

The state of affairs in my old congregation, after my 
departure from Dundee, is so excellently stated in this pamphlet, 
which bears the title of “ The Bishop of Brechin and his Flock ; 
or, The War in Blinshall Street (the street in Dundee in which 
my Church of St. Mary Magdalene’s was situated). By an 
Observer. Dundee, 1868”—that I have not hesitated to 
incorporate selections from it in my “ Recollections of Scottish 
Episcopalianism.” The circulation of this pamphlet, along with 
the step which I had taken, bore fruit in due time in conversion 
to the Catholic Church of many members of my old flock. 


VI. 

To return to my more personal narrative, one excellent 
piece of advice was given to me by Dr. Manning. “The very 
best thing you can do,” he said to me, “is to forget or to 
ignore all the Christianity you have ever learned, and to begin 
at the beginning, and have it ¢aught to you, and learn it all up 
again as for the first time. It is like a man with a broken leg 
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which has been badly set. He had much better have it broken 
again and then set properly. It may be painful, but it will be 
satisfactory.” I acted on his advice. 

By the same advice I went straight away to Rome, and 
there it was that I abandoned the study of St. Thomas. I went 
to Rome fo /earn, and to drink in, and at its source and from 
the bosom of the “Mother and Mistress of all Churches of 
the world,” the religion of Jesus Christ. I went zz spirité 
pupillari to place myself zu stati pupillar’. UHence it was that 
I found myself free from all the difficulties which beset even 
Catholic Englishmen when they find themselves for the first 
time in Rome. These are not seldom apt to compare Roman 
usages, to which they have hitherto been strangers, with the 
usages with which they have been familiar throughout all their 
lives in England. True John Bulls, in their most honest 
bullheadedness—which is in an entirely different category from 
pigheadedness—they are inclined to weigh, to measure, and to 
value every Roman practice by the standard of the practices to 
which during all their lives, and from their childhood, they 
have been accustomed at home. In the narrowness of pro- 
vincial minds home and Rome find themselves in contrast, if 
not in conflict. 

From this home-sickness in the religious sphere I have never 
suffered. In Rome I found myself a¢ home. I did not find 
anything there to scandalize me, as the English tourist, even if 
he is an English Catholic, is not seldom scandalized. All things 
that I saw on the surface of Catholic life in Rome combined 
to edify me, or build me up and solidify me in the Catholic 
and Roman faith. What most struck me in Rome was the 
devotion of the Roman mex at the early Masses in the morning. 
They were praying /zke women. Devout men in England seem 
to be praying under protest. The Roman men were so simple 
and so unaffected in their devotions. Quite naturally they 
would on occasion interrupt their prayers to tell or hear a 
piece of news, or to give or take a pinch of snuff. As naturally 
they returned to their devotions, and placed themselves again, 
and in a way the reality of which no one could mistake, in 


presence of their Maker. 
WILLIAM HUMPHREY. 











St. Gerard of Gallinaro. 
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II. 


IN our last article we showed that whereas the Acts of 
St. Gerard call him a native of Auvergne, popular tradition 
asserts that he was English. Leaving aside the story of his 
connection with St. Ardwyne and his supposed companions, 
is there any foundation for this tradition? The answer is a 
strange one. 

We were informed at Gallinaro, that St. Gerard’s family 
in England had taken their surname from their illustrious 
relative, and had made, during the course of centuries, many 
and many a pilgrimage to the tomb of the Saint. More 
than this, they had richly endowed the churches of the place 
and founded a hospital with other benefactions. These 
endowments still exist ; a most practical proof of the interest 
taken by the family of Gerard, in the resting-place of the 
filgrim Saint. Not content with endowing the churches and 
hospital, some members of the family had obtained from Pope 
Gregory XI., just returning “from Avignon, the concession of 
pontifical insignia for the archpriest of Gallinaro and _ his 
successors zz perpetuum. Even as late as the seventeenth 
century they had sent a valuable reliquary to hold the arm of 
the Saint. The archpriest added, that on one occasion they 
came with so large a company, that the people of Gallinaro, 
thinking them to be a hostile force, went out in warlike array 
to put them to flight, and were only restrained from attacking 
them, by their demonstrations of peace and good-will. This 
curious story certainly needed corroboration, and corroboration 
was not wanting. In the first place we were shown the copies 
of the documents connected with the visit of the priest, Dominic 
de Gerardis, who visited Gallinaro in the year 1355. The 
originals of this and of the other documents are to be found, 
we learnt, in the royal archives at Naples, whither they were 
conveyed for greater security; they were collected together 
and printed by Don Loreto Apruzzese, Secretary General of 
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Public Instruction for the Kingdom (himself a native of 
Gallinaro), in 1826. 

The first document purports to be the Notary’s Act of the 
foundation of the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament at Gallinaro, 
the work of the clustris eques, sed tllustrior Christi sacerdos, 
D. Dominicus de Gerardis, Anglus, who had been for some 
months staying zz hoc Castro, and daily celebrating Mass with 
closed doors, by dispensation, on account of the interdict 
pronounced against the kingdom by the reigning Pontiff, 
Innocent VI., for the refusal of tribute, &c. Dominic de 
Gerardis was then lying grievously ill, and first commends 
his soul to the Holy Trinity, the saints, and especially 
St. Gerard, who lies in the territory of Gallinaro, though the 
place of his sepulture is not known. Considering the misery of 
the churches of this place, for the love of Jesus Christ in His 
Sacrament, he leaves eighty scudi to found a chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament, leaving the disposition of the trust to the 
Abbot of St. Saviour’s, Gallinaro, lest after his death he be 
robbed by his servant, Ielix Antony Tumasco. And the 
Bishop is to be communicated with, and see that all is properly 
carried out, and obtain for the new foundation the fitting Indul- 
gences, &c. (May 21, 1355.) 

Then comes the decree of Bishop Angelo de Riscasolis, of 
Sora, issued in October of the same year, at a visitation made 
to the Castrum Gallinarium, which decides what is to be done 
about investing the money. The Bishop accepts the foundation, 
and wills that the chapel should be erected in a church to be 
decided upon by himself. As a matter of fact, it was to have 
been in the Church of the See, as the archipresbyteral church of 
St. Nicholas is always called ; but the Bishop, for some reason 
or other, had it transferred to the Church of St. John, «02 parocht 
simul convenerunt, and where it still is. It is, in fact, the high 
altar of this church which enjoys the Gerard revenue, and we 
suspect that the church was built at this very time out of the 
ruins of the old castle, for we found a document in the sacristy 
which proved that Gallinaro was almost totally destroyed in 
the year 1346, in the troubles which ensued after the murder 
of Andrew of Salerno, husband of the Queen, Joanna I. 
St. Nicholas probably was then ruined, and it never recovered 
fully its old dignity, for though we find it spoken of as the 
Church of the See up till 1404, it gradually sank to its present 
rank of a little chapel, where Mass is very rarely said. 
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But to proceed with our story. In 1376 two more members 
of the family appear on the scene. They are “D. Andreas de 
Gerardis, egues Anglus, laicus, who, for the sake of visiting his 
relations who died at Gallinaro, came thither” with his brother, 
Sir Peter, a cleric. These two, nephews of Sir Dominic, showered 
their benefactions upon the resting-place of St.Gerard. Andrew 
endowed the Churches of St. Nicholas and St. Saviour, as also 
the parish church of St. Leonard extra mania. He also founded 
a mensa communis for the canons of the capitular church of 
S. Giovanni (who, as a matter of fact, were for the most part 
identical with the parish priests of the place), as we learn from 
the records of that church. Peter, on the same day (June 9, 
1376), endowed the other churches of the place; while his 
brother, not content with his previous benefactions, founded a 
public ,hospital (the revenues of which still benefit the poor of 
Gallinaro), entrusting to the parish priests of the town the 
supreme direction of his foundation. 

All this we learn from a judgment pronounced by Antonio, 
Bishop of Termoli and Prepositus of Atina (the Bishops of 
Atina had been succeeded by fre@posit? who exercised quasi- 
episcopal jurisdiction over that city, a dignity now exercised 
by the Abbots of Monte Cassino), who, acting as Apostolic 
Deputy, decided in the year 1404 a dispute long existing 
between the two chief dignitaries of the place, the archpriest 
of St. Nicholas and the Abbot, z.2., parish priest of St. Saviour’s. 
But of this more anon. ° 

The benefactors, as we have said, obtained the use of the 
pontifical insignia for the archpriest from Pope Gregory XI., a 
privilege confirmed by the Queen, Joanna I., by Boniface IX. 
(November 3, 1402), and lastly by the Bourbon King of Naples 
(who claimed the churches of Gallinaro as belonging to the 
Regius Patronatus) in 1791. The archpriest might pontificate 
three times a year (including the feast of St. Gerard on 
August 11th, and that of SS.Stephen and Peter, his com- 
panions), and was to receive a solemn blessing at the hands of 
the Bishop of Sora, whose constant opposition to these unusual 
privileges necessitated the frequent confirmations we have 
mentioned. 

The history of Gallinaro records no more visits of the Gerard 
family till the year 1608, when a very interesting member of the 
family visited Gallinaro. Readers of Father Morris’ Lzfe of 
Father John Gerard can imagine without difficulty how greatly 
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we were interested when the silver arm containing a bone of 
St. Gerard was exhibited to us, and we read upon its base 
the inscription: Anglicana Gerardorum familia, suasu atque 
opera Patris Johannis Gerardi e Societate Jesu dono mittit anno 
salutis MDCVTIT. 

The famous Jesuit Father, who, by his long imprisonment 
and bitter, oft-repeated torture, merits the title of Confessor if 
not of Martyr for the Faith, made then at least one pilgrimage 
to Gallinaro, and sustained the traditions of his family by this 
notable gift to the shrine of St. Gerard. 

It will be easily conceived that we searched long and care- 
fully, during our visits to Gallinaro, for other records of his visit. 
None such, however, are to be found, or at least we failed in 
finding them. The reliquary is, however, a solid proof enough. 
It is a handsome arm, of the usual type one sees so often in 
Italy, well modelled and well worked. There is nothing 
remarkably artistic about it, however, and its principal anti- 
quarian value is now derived, not from itself, but from the 
immense quantity of ancient and valuable jewellery that adorn 
it. It is, in fact, literally smothered in chains and ear-rings 
of gold, beautiful old rings set with garnets are strung by 
hundreds round it. The homage and the gratitude of gene- 
rations of pilgrims has made it a museum, so to speak, of the 
valuable and most artistic jewellery which is still to be found 
preserved as heirlooms among the richer peasants of the 
country. And we were told that the jewellery hung around 
the reliquary (each representing a grace granted through the 
Saint’s intercession) is not a tenth of that preserved in the 
priest’s private house. 

But this story of the Gerard family and their connection 
with Gallinaro? If in the middle of the fourteenth century 
St. Gerard was claimed by this old English family as their 
ancestor, may it not be after all that he was English? How 
do the Acts know that he came from Auvergne, when appar- 
ently they only know his name from his own revelation? But 
is the story a true one? That depends on the authenticity of 
the documents, and, as we have said, we have not seen the 
originals. They read somewhat curiously, and suggest more than 
a suspicion that they may have been manufactured under 
stress of numerous lawsuits which the archpriests had to engage 
in; possibly they represent copies of the originals made from 
memory after these had been destroyed by some accident. The 
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benefactions, however, which still remain, show that the story has 
some foundation in fact. It is true that the names of Dominic, 
Peter, and Andrew Gerard are not to be found in the pedigree 
of the Gerards of Bryn. But as Mr. Joseph Gillow, whom we 
consulted on the subject, has kindly pointed out, all the Gerard 
pedigrees are very unsatisfactory and incomplete. Peter was a 
family name, being introduced through Joan, daughter of Peter 
de Bryn, of Brynhill, who married William FitzGerald in the 
ninth year of Edward II. Mr. Gillow suggests that Peter, the 
cleric, was very likely the eldest son of Peter Gerard, of 
Kingsley (temp. Henry IV.), as it was almost an invariable 
custom to call the eldest son after his paternal grandfather 
(except in the case of the mother being an heiress), and Peter 
Gerard of Bryn (0d. 4 Richard II.) was the grandfather’s name. 
The pedigree passes through John Gerard of Bryn, who, in this 
supposition, would be the brother of the Peter and Andrew of 
our story. It is unsatisfactory not to be able to corroborate 
the story from other sources, but perhaps further research may 
result in tracing the identity of the three Gerardi who 
came to revere the Saint of Gallinaro amidst the wars and 
tribulations of the fourteenth century. At any rate, Father 
Gerard must have believed in the family connection with our 
Saint, and it is disappointing to find no trace of this incident of 
his life in Father Morris’ fascinating pages. 


The old Castrum Gallinariym, as it was called, had the usual 
chequered fortunes of a town in a strong position near the 
borders of a kingdom. Its church is said to have been 
founded by St. Mark the Galilean, that disciple of St. Peter 
whom we have spoken of as first Bishop of Atina, and in 
memory of this common origin the canons of S. Giovanni of 
Gallinaro and those of the Cathedral of Atina would assist 
every year at the solemn festivals celebrated in each other’s 
churches. This mutual assistance had its practical side in 
increasing the splendour of the ceremonies, and in maintaining 
the friendly relations which always existed between the two 
places. Gallinaro boasted of possessing in its archives a Bull 
of Pope St. Hilary, dated 464, bestowing privileges on its church 
—a document whose authenticity was vouched for by the 
Apostolic Delegate in 1404, so that we need express no opinion 
on the subject. 

The town was destroyed by the warlike Abbot Roffridus, of 
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Monte Cassino, in 1192, and again by the Viceroy of the Abruzzi 
in 1346. This may account for the strange fact that the Act of 
the foundation of Dominic Gerard’s chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, in 1355, speaks of the exact place of St.Gerard’s sepulchre 
as unknown. When it was again discovered we do not know, 
but it must have been before 1624, when Bishop Joannelli wrote 
to the Bollandists. A curious note in the MS. office so often 
referred to, informs us that the book was found lying on the 
breast of the Saint when his relics were translated from 
St. Gerard’s to St. John’s Church. The loss of these Acts for 
so long a time may explain how the other legend, connecting 
him with St. Ardwyne, sprang up and took root in Gallinaro. 
But our efforts to ascertain the date of the translation have been 
fruitless. An inscription in St. Gerard’s Church says indeed 
that his body lay there for septem fere secula; but this must be 
a very loose reckoning, as it would bring us to nearly 1700. 

The Bollandists, it may be noted, were not aware that a 
public cudtus was paid to St. Stephen and St. Peter, the Saint’s 
companions ; but they seem to have received this honour from 
time immemorial, and their feast is solemnly celebrated on the 
first Sunday in September. 

It would be wearisome to the reader further to trace the 
vicissitudes of this little mountain fortress. One fact may 
be mentioned in connection with our Saint. On the 8th 
of March, 1399, Gallinaro was taken and sacked by the 
Viceroy of the Abruzzi, aided by the ancient lord of the 
place, one of the great family of the Cantelmi, Dukes of 
Sora and Alvito, who had been deprived of their possessions 
by King Ladislas in 1393, because they sided with his rival, 
Louis of Taranto. Among the spoil was one sacred object, 
the loss of which filled the people of Gallinaro with special 
grief and indignation: the arm of St. Gerard, their pro- 
tector, in its silver shrine, had been carried off to Alvito. 
In the spring of 1400, when Ladislas was finally triumphant, 
the people seized the opportunity of demanding back their 
treasure, which was yielded up to them on the Igth of 
April, by Donna Isabella, wife of the lord of Alvito, for the 
consideration of the sum of seven ducats. This fact we found 
noted in a curious old MS. calendar and necrology written in 
the fourteenth century, and still preserved in the sacristy of 
St. John’s. The silver arm, however, which still existed in 1624, 
has unfortunately disappeared, and left no trace or tradition 
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behind it. About the other arm, enshrined by Father Gerard, 
a curious story is told. It was once carried off by gipsies to 
Capua; but when they began to break it up to melt down the 
precious metal, lo! their arms were paralyzed as they raised 
them for the sacrilegious act, nor were they restored the use of 
them till they had made a vow to restore the treasure intact. 
A bas-relief in St. Gerard’s Church commemorates the story. 

After wars and tumults had devastated their country, the 
unfortunate people of Gallinaro were also torn by internal 
dissensions, owing to a struggle for supremacy between the 
archpriest of St. Nicholas and the other principal parish priest, 
the “Abbot” of St. Saviour’s. Both their churches had been 
ruined in the wars, and each laid claim to the possession of the 
Capitular Church of St. John, which had been founded in the 
ruins of the old Castle (it was dedicated, like the Lateran 
Basilica itself, and like the neighbouring Duomo of Atina, to 
the Baptist and the Evangelist of that name), and had been 
endowed by Andrew de Gerardis. This church had previously 
been under the jurisdiction of the Abbot,’ but the archpriest, 
who was always the principal dignitary of the place, had now 
no suitable church wherein to officiate. 

The dispute was settled in a curious manner, in 1404, by 
an apostolic delegate. The archpriest was to have the pre- 
eminence in the Church of St. John, the jus s¢o/e in all capitular 
fiinctions; in processions (except at funerals), his cross alone was 
to be carried, and he retained the right of presiding on all occa- 
sions when the Chapter met. If he was prevented, the Abbot of 
St. Saviour’s was to take his place. To the latter belonged the 
jurisdiction of St. Gerard’s Church, and he could also perform 
all parochial functions in the Church of St. John (eg., hear 
confessions, give Holy Communion, and baptize) without the 
leave of the archpriest. 

The town was divided into parishes, not by a local division, 
but by families. All whose names began with certain letters 
of the alphabet belonged to the archpriest, the others to the 
Abbot. All strangers, however, who came and settled in 
Gallinaro after the date of this arrangement, were to be under 
the jurisdiction of the archpriest. This unique arrangement 
still continues: the two jparochi minister to their respective 
parishioners in the same church; and, as a curious example 


1 This title is given in the diocese of Sora to all parish priests who have not the 
title of Arciprete. 
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of the working of the second clause of the arrangement, I may 
mention that the family of the late Abbot of St. Saviour’s were 
parishioners of the archpriest, though they lived in the Abbot’s 
own house. 

The right of ponttficalia has not been exercised for some 
years, though the throne of the archpriest may still be seen in 
the Church of St. John, and all the pontifical vestments are kept 
in the sacristy. The difficulty, however, nowadays, does not lie 
in the opposition of the Bishop, but in the paucity of clergy to 
assist in the solemn ceremonies of the Pontifical Office. We 
found in the sacristy (which is exceedingly rich in beautiful 
old vestments, some of cingue cento date) a beautifully written 
MS. Ceremonial for the use of the archpriest. 

But to return to St. Gerard. He is loved in Gallinaro with 
a devotion exceedingly touching and beautiful. We shall never 
forget our talks about him with some of the inhabitants of the 
place: their faith in his power, their enthusiasm for his honour, 
were really wonderful. One old man, the Prior of the Con- 
fraternity of St. Gerard—a Congregation which still enjoys the 
revenues of the Gerard family, though sorely mulcted by the 
present Government—pleased me especially. As he drove me 
one evening through the country lanes, he discoursed eloquently 
of the wonders worked by the Protector of his village. “He is 
the father of us all here, our father and our doctor! When 
I was a bambino of five years old, I had a swelling on the 
forehead, between the eyes, and the doctors told my mother 
that she must take me to Naples and have it cut out. But she 
said, ‘There is a greater doctor at Gallinaro than all those of 
Naples,’ and she carried me down in her arms to the church, 
and prayed to St. Gerard: ‘Dear holy Father, you are our 
doctor, you are our Father; I have no need to go to Naples 
when you are here! Cure my child!’ And the next morning 
the wen, or whatever it was, had entirely disappeared. I 
remember it myself perfectly well. And then, one day 
my wife lay dying of pneumonia; she had received the last 
sacraments, and could no longer speak. I knelt by the bedside 
watching. And then up gets my boy—that beautiful boy you 
saw, signor, just now in the village—and he goes all by himself 
to the Saint, and he says to him: ‘Oh, St. Gerard, you are our 
friend, our compaesano ; you would like one of your own people 
to be a priest! Well, then, I vow to you, dear holy Father, 
that if you will cure my mother I will be a priest.’ And mean- 
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while, signor, all the village was saying the Rosary for my wife! 
And while my boy was still in the church, my wife opened her 
eyes and began to speak! She was cured instantly, signor— 
go and ask her yourself! And my boy is a seminarist at Sora, 
and a splendid student: he gains all the prizes there, and he 
thinks of nothing but study. You saw yourself what a def 
giovannotto he is. There’s nothing he doesn’t know. 

“ Ah, how many miracles he works, our St. Gerard. I have 
seen the deaf hear, the dumb speak, and the lame walk, over and 
over again. He is our Father, and he takes care of us. Last 
year tle cholera came to Gallinaro: twenty-five died in a few 
days. The Signor Arciprete said, ‘We must have recourse to 
our Saints.’ So our Confraternity made a procession barefoot, 
carrying the miraculous image of St. Gerard. Oh, how the 
people wept when they saw him leave the church! But from 
that day the plague entirely ceased, and the Abbot Orlando 
put up a tablet to commemorate the miracle in the church, as 
you have seen.” 

Nor was it only the peasants who spoke to us thus. We 
had the privilege of meeting at Gallinaro a native of the place, 
the Very Rev. Father Saba Bevilacqua, Father Minister of the 
well-known Lazarist House at Monte Citorio in Rome. His 
stories of the miracles worked by St. Gerard in his own family 
filled us with astonishment. His brother lay dying, about ten 
years ago, of some disease of the throat which prevented him 
from swallowing anything, even a drop of water. For three 
days he lay in this state. Then, as is usual at Gallinaro, the 
arm of St. Gerard was solemnly carried to the sick-room. His 
mother meanwhile went barefoot to the church to invoke the 
Saint’s aid. The dying man asked for a glass of water ; he took 
it, after it had been applied to the relic, and whispered a prayer : 
“St. Gerard, only you can help me now; help me to swallow 
this water in your honour.” He did so, easily and without 
effort! Then another, and another. He was suddenly and 
completely cured. 

Padre Bevilacqua’s father was also cured of a mortal disease 
by the Saint’s intercession. As he lay dying, suddenly a bell 
was heard to ring two sharp clear notes through the room. 
The dying man opened his eyes, and told the family to go and 
return thanks to St. Gerard. He was cured. It must be noted 
that there was not a single bell in the whole house. 

About twelve years ago there was a great drought, so great 
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that the people resolved to carry the image of St. Gerard in 
procession. As it went by the house of a certain man, he 
looked at it with contempt, and said: “As if a log of wood 
could make it rain!” But mark the prodigy! Before the 
procession returned to the church, the rain had begun to fall, 
but xot a single drop fell on the farm of the scoffer. 

This thoroughly medizval story, the Father assured us, is 
absolutely authentic. The man was not converted, however, 
but abused the Saint. “This must be a proud Saint indeed, 
to take notice of a joke!” He was a thorough mauvais sujet 
this, but such are rare in Gallinaro. The people of the place 
love their Saint so much, that woe betide the man from another 
village who dare blaspheme his name ; such have been set upon 
and half killed before now. 

Another picturesque story, and we have done. 

A woman from another village promised a heifer to the 
Saint if he would heal her daughter, who suffered from a 
chronic complaint. She took the beast to Gallinaro, and, sure 
enough, her daughter was cured. But when she returned home, 
she had the ingratitude to tell her neighbours that she had had 
to pay precious dearly for the grace she had obtained. But the 
Saint did not allow her to go unpunished. That very night the 
old malady took hold of her daughter, and she was soon as ill 
as ever, and next morning she found the heifer lowing at her 
gate. It had returned alone from Gallinaro! This happened 
only a few years ago. Needless to say people mingle a whole- 
some fear with their devotion to St. Gerard. 

And now it only remains to trace the growth of the legend 
which connects St. Gerard with St. Ardwyne, St. Fulke, and 
St. Bernard, a legend which has entirely ousted the more ancient 
Acts of the Patron Saint of Gallinaro. It is certainly strange 
to find four pilgrim saints, all said to be Englishmen, resting 
within a few miles of each other in the heart of southern Italy, 
and the story merits investigation. As to St. Gerard, we have 
seen that there is reason to think he may have been English, in 
spite of the adverse statement of the Acts, but more than this 
one cannot at present say. 

ESTEBAN. 
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TuE ship he steers is known on every shore, 
Braves every clime, and visits every sea ; 
Antique her build and equipage may be, 

But sound her ancient timbers, to the core. 

Secure she rocks amid the tempest’s roar, 

And those who, railing, think her doom to see, 
Themselves may sink, and leave her riding free, 
Upon the billows surging evermore. 

Since her first helmsman launched her on the tide, 
Those hoary sails are seamed with many a scar, 
And many a dint that aged prow has tried : 

But still she voyages to lands afar ; 

For light unearthly leads her lonely Guide, 
And none her everlasting course can bar. 


JOHN G. WELCH. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth.— Shakespeare. 


Mr. MANLEY on this occasion, paid but a passing visit to 
the Abbey. It was not his intention just then to renew his 
friendship with the new candidate. In past days they had 
been intimate, as we have said, too much so. Frederick was 
the younger of the two, standing mid-way between him and 
Reginald, in whose friendship they shared equally, though of 
late years they had met but seldom, and there were passages in 
the past which both would fain forget. Edmund had tasted 
Frederick’s friendship, had proved its hollowness; he had no 
wish, no intention, of trusting to it again. Frederick held back 
before renewing it ; he was a selfish man, a worldly one, seeking 
his own gain, caring little for the gain of other men. He would 
see what the world thought of Edmund, what position it 
accorded him, if he could, as in past days, be of use to him. 
Until then, he would wait. The day he waited for would never 
come. They were so essentially different in character; they 
could not shine in the same sphere ; the praise of the one would 
be, with most people at least, the tacit condemnation of the 
other, although possibly it might not be so with Lord Gletherton. 
Reginald was much too careless to do more than glance at the 
outside of things, and externally, they were both clever and 
agreeable men, who had travelled much, and were well-read 
in the ordinary branches of social conversation. Further than 
this Reginald would not penetrate. 

Frederick knew this, and yet he feared the influence of 
Edmund, as in its essence contrary to, and subversive of his 
own. He wished to rule Reginald himself, to make use of him, 
as he had once made use of Edmund; of another and a later 
rivalry, he at this time recked little. 

For Lilias had been cold to Mr. Charlton, had spoken little 
to him it seemed, though listening earnestly enough to what he 
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said, and though at times unbending, just a little, as if 
some sympathy was stirred between them, was usually reserved 
and almost shy in her manner towards him. With Frederick, 
on the other hand, she talked and jested, accepted his attentions, 
and laughed over his compliments, with the gaiety and ease of 
one attuned to the world’s homage; flirted with him to-day, 
to-morrow laughed at his pretensions, holding his proffered 
service at its true worth, and toying with the admiration which 
he poured forth fitfully before her. But she could not do the 
same with Edmund, whose true high nature reproached her 
fickleness, and whose friendship and esteem she would yet have 
given much to win. 

There was, however, little time for rivalry and flirtation. 
Everything turned upon one subject. The table-talk and 
evening conversation were almost exclusively political, and soon 
they were enlivened by the presence of the late Member for the 
county, Mr. Egerton, who, retiring himself from Parliament, 
still took interest in his old constituency. After this, every one 
looked forward to the polling with impatience. Lilias grew 
daily more eager on the subject. Mrs. Fitzgerald “was quite 
nervous” already, and Cora hoped that her cousins would “cut” 
Mr. Clifton if he did not allow himself to be defeated. Even 
Mrs. Glennington, a relative of the Fitzgeralds, who, with her 
dayghter, was staying at the Abbey, partook keenly of the 
general excitement, and the “hurrahs” and good wishes of the 
little boys and girls in Gletherton became every day more 
enthusiastic. 

Meanwhile, although the decisive moment was drawing near, 
old Bill Steven’s politics were still unchanged. In the hurry 
and confusion of the last few weeks, Reginald had, as we have 
seen, forgotten his promise to call again, until it flashed upon 
him suddenly the very day preceding the polling. It was just 
after luncheon, and he proposed to Edmund that they should 
ride there. To their astonishment, Lilias said that she would 
join them. “It was just the day for a ride,” she added. The 
other ladies were to drive with Mrs. Fitzgerald, and there was 
therefore nothing to detain her. Charley Montague, after some 
hesitation, decided in favour of a fishing expedition in the Glen 
Waters; Mr. Egerton was canvassing some of his late con- 
stituents in an opposite direction, so that the riding-party were 
reduced to three. 

It was a favourite ride in summer, being cool and shady 
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under the green trees, and besides that, the road lay along the 
river-side, or wound through quiet lanes between high hedge- 
banks clothed in their proper season with purple violets, yellow 
primroses, and ‘trailing convolvolus. But at this time of the 
year the leaves were nearly gone, only here and there a birch 
or sycamore shone out in a scanty garment of brown or red 
or yellow, and even the mountain-ash berries had fallen an 
early prey to feathered plunderers. 

The birds were silent enough now, but the woods were not 
devoid of life ; a rabbit would often spring out of the brushwood 
and scud away, frightened, in an opposite direction: a hare 
crossed their path, or a pheasant rose up with its shrill cry from 
the coppice on the left. 

As they drew near the boundaries of the Field Woods, and 
came in sight of the cottage, the unusual sound of children’s 
voices struck on their ear; unusual in that lonely spot, and at 
that season of the year. Reginald signed to Lilias to listen, 
as they drew in their horses and proceeded at a walking pace. 
On arriving at the little garden, they dismounted, and leaving 
the horses with the servant, Edmund and Lilias followed Lord 
Gletherton to the door, and, having knocked once or twice, 
unanswered, lifted the latch and looked in. 

Sitting close to the cheerful wood fire, was old Bill Stevens 
with his “childer” round him, a motley group, indeed, gathered 
from the neighbouring hamlet, and presenting a great variety 
of eyes and hair, whilst, thanks to wind and sun, their com- 
plexions had acquired the same healthy, rosy brown hue. It 
was a pretty sight to watch the old man as he sat there, the red 
firelight lending a glow to his shining silver locks and furrowed 
face, animation flashing in his dim eyes, whilst his voice, 
faltering with age, was still blythe and cheery, as he related to 
his eager little listeners the old story of his youth; and when, 
as yet unconscious of intrusion, he joined the hands of the 
youngest upon his knee, and whispered a simple little prayer, 
that the baby voice might lisp it after him, those three upon 
the threshold held their breath, unwilling to disturb or interrupt 
a scene so peaceful. 

Presently, however, the door closed softly, and the old man, 
catching the slight sound, rose up to meet his guests. He put 
the children from him as he did so, and came forward. 

“T allers like to have the childer round me,” he said, 
apologetically to Reginald. “They like th’ auld man’s stories of 
the past, don’t ye, bairns ?” 
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The children gathered together behind him, and looked on, 
shyly. The presence of so many strangers silenced them, and 
they stole out one by one into the garden, whence gay ringing 
laughs came pealing back, as they played their merry games 
in freedom. 

Lilias, meanwhile, turned to Stevens. “ What a pretty cottage 
you have here, Stevens,” she said. “I have so often wished to 
visit you, and am glad to be here at last.” And her tone was 
bright, and her glance winning. They won the old man’s 
heart upon the spot. 

“I’m. glad to see ye, lady, welcome heartily,” as he looked 
into the fair girlish face. “A true heart and a bonnie brow, as 
father and grandfather before ye. God bless them both,” he 
added, fervently, “they were good friends to me and mine.” 

“You must like me for their sakes,” she answered, “for 
I hope often to come and see you, now that I have once found 
my way.” 

“And right welcome will you be, lady,” he said, cordially 
and well pleased. “It’s but a poor place, that I know, though 
snug and comfortable for the likes o’ me. I’ve lived here nigh 
upon three-score years, and never the time when you and yours 
were deemed unwelcome. I’ve served three generations 0’ ye,” 
with an honest pride in look and tone. 

“Again Lilias answered, brightly, and then old Stevens turned 
to Mr. Charlton, who had stood aside whilst Lilias spoke, 
watching with keen interest her cordial graceful ways. 

“And who is this?” said Stevens, earnestly, “not another 
o’ the old stock, surely? There’s none o’ his age left, I’m 
thinking. Good-morrow, sir, you’re kindly welcome.” 

“Oh, Mr. Charlton, how neglectful we have been,” said 
Lilias, with a pretty gesture of excuse. “You should have 
introduced him, Reggie—a possible constituent, you know.” 

“It’s easily done,” said Reginald, lightly. “See, Stevens, 
this is my friend, Mr. Charlton, the gentleman of whom I 
told you a little while since, who is coming to reform your 
politics.” 

“So this is Mr. Charlton, is it?” said old Stevens, as he 
peered scrutinizingly in Edmund's face, a sudden gleam of 
interest in his weather-beaten countenance. 

“Yes, this is Mr. Charlton, our future Member, I trust: he is 
come to ask you for your vote. Bea good neighbour, Stevens, 
and give it.” 
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“He looks ower young,” said the old man, half to himself, 
“ower young for the care-lines on his face.” 

Lilias glanced at Mr. Charlton, a glance, half amusement, 
half excuse. She wondered if he liked so close a scrutiny, if 
the personal remark displeased him. But he was accustomed to 
the freedom of old retainers like Bill Stevens, the quaint dry 
way was not ungrateful to him. He met the earnest gaze with 
a frank kindness, but before he could reply, Lord Gletherton 
interposed. 

“T say, Stevens, you'll make him blush, at any rate you 
can’t say he is too old to be in Parliament. Come, give us your 
vote, man. You've half promised it already. Don’t put us off 
with a shabby compromise.” 

The old man shook his head, but made no answer. The 
“other side” had tried to bribe him, and his innate pride, his 
honesty, had risen within him at the offer. “He would na sell 
himself for gold,” he said, and now, when Reginald tried again, 
he found the ground prepared for him. Reginald had acted 
throughout with perfect fairness, no pressure had been brought 
to bear on any one, and Edmund’s eloquence, his frankness, and 
his fair policy had been praised and spoken of by all who knew 
him. Then Lilias wished it also, and her suit was yet more 
powerful. As the old man looked into her “bonnie young face, 
a true Fitzgerald as ever breathed,” he hardly had it in his 
heart to disappoint her, and yet the habits of many years are 
not easily changed. He had voted for the Whigs, why should 
he vote for Tories now? He'd rather ever so much not vote at 
all, and Eldesley was a long way off, one vote couldn’t matter 
much to them.” But Reginald persisted that it did. 

It was not until the very last, when Reginald, a little huffed 
and discontented at offers of “not voting,’ which, though in 
themselves good, left them exactly on the same ground from 
which they started, took leave, and drawing Edmund with him, 
left Lilias for a parting word. “If any one can do it, she will,” 
he said, moodily. 

And she did do it, very speedily. 

In a few moments she rejoined them, her face bright with 
mirthful triumph. They read the verdict in her eyes, before she 
turned to Edmund, rather shyly: “I told him that it was my 
first request to him, my very first, on my first visit, and he 
consented. You shall have the vote, and if you win you must 
remember that you owe your election to him, and me.” 
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“ A likely story,” cried Lord Gletherton, mockingly, but both 
saw that he was pleased. ‘Our work is done now, we can rest 
with a clear conscience, there’s not another vote in the whole 
neighbourhood. ... All right my dear fellow, we allow that 
you are much indebted, but we can’t stop now for civil speeches, 
when such a thunder-storm as that is threatening us,” and he 
pointed to the far horizon, lurid and portentous, and the dark 
cloud that overswept the sky. 






























CHAPTER VII. 


And hopes are strong and will prevail.— Wordsworth, 


BREAKFAST was early next morning, for the convenience of the 
gentlemen. The day was bright, the air clear, cold, and frosty ; 
every trace of the last evening’s storm was swept away. As 
the sun streamed through the mullioned windows of the dining- 
room, Reginald hailed it as a good omen, and prophesied 
success. 

“ This will be an anxious day,” said Lilias, as they rose at 
last from table, and she stood toying negligently with the tea- 
things, and watching the preparations for departure. 

« “We must hope for the best ; it will be a very close affair,” 
said Mr. Charlton, to whom the remark seemed more particu- 
larly addressed. P 

“You must wish us all success,” said Charley Montague. 
“ Mr. Clifton, they tell me, thinks himself certain to get in.” 
“We pray heartily for his speedy downfall,” said Lilias, 
energetically. ‘“ He does not deserve a victory, the bribery has 
been untold.” 

“ How many voters are we secure of?” 

“Impossible to say—the majority can at the best be small.” 
“There is no time to be lost, Charlton,” said Reginald, 
entering hastily; “ the carriage is at the door.” 

“T beg your pardon, I was not aware of it. Mr. Oldcastle is 
coming with us?” 

“Yes, he has just appeared. Good-bye, ladies.” 

“Good-bye. Return successful,” said Mrs. Glennington. 

“ And let us know what can be known, as often and as soon 
as possible,” said Lilias. “Charley, where do you intend to 
record your vote?” 
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“ At Eldesley, as we drive through. Gletherton, it is striking 


” 


ten. 
“T know it is. Is every one ready? Good-bye then,” said 


Reginald. 

He left the room with his friends ; and the ladies clustered 
at the window, watching the carriage as it rolled along the drive, 
and into the broad far-reaching park, with its undulating slopes 
and long stretches of golden braken, from which the deer rose 
up lazily, as the sound of wheels disturbed them. 

When the travellers were fairly out of sight, Lilias turned to 
her guests. 

“ Mrs. Glennington, you and mother have already promised 
to take care of each other. Lady Seaham, what would 
you like to do? Is it true that you and Adelaide have a 
preference for work and conversation? or would you rather 
read, write, or take a stroll ?” 

“T think, dear, as the morning is so chilly, needlework and 
the fireside will be at once most pleasant and most sociable.” 

“We will adjourn then to the morning-room. It is small, 
comfortable, and cosy, and gets all the morning sun. We can 
drive this afternoon, or walk, according to the weather.” 

But cosily installed beside a brisk wood -fire —“ quite 
Christmas-like,’ Lady Seaham said—the conversation seemed 
to flag, the needlework seemed to progress but slowly, an 
anxious feverish impatience was in the minds of all. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, in her boudoir, shared the same feelings, and talked 
very feminine politics with Mrs. Glennington, mingled with 
wondering speculations as to what would be the ultimate result. 
Even her nephew, little Herbert Devereux, seemed inspired 
with the same strange excitement, but in a much more active 
way. He kept running backwards and forwards to the lodge, 
startling Lilias and her guests with joyous shouts outside the 
window, and bringing imaginary reports of messengers, by 
which all were more or less deceived, although no really dona 
fide news could possibly have arrived so soon. 

“T wish we could hear something,’ said Lilias, impatiently, 
at last, as she broke off her silk, and her hands sank idly on her 
knee. 

“ Too early as yet, we shall hear nothing for an hour. You 
are quite a politician, Lilias; none of us care so much as 
you do.” 

“IT can’t do things by halves,” answered Lilias, with a smile. 
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“A good lover, a good hater—is that it, Lilias? A true 
child of your race?” 

“T do not know that, but I do wish them to succeed. A 
Liberal in for D shire! I wish Mr. Egerton had stood 
again. His seat was secure.” 

“ Surely Mr. Charlton is better ?’’ 

“He may be, he is untried. And oh! to lose the seat—that 


would be horrible.” 
“Of course the ‘seat’ is the first consideration, but surely, 


Lilias, of the two Bi 

“T’really can’t say, Lady Seaham ; he made a good speech, 
certainly, but Mr. Egerton did good work for us.” 

Adelaide laughed mischievously ; she was well aware of her 
friend’s prejudices. “Lilias is perfectly indifferent whether 
D shire is represented by a pair of fine eyes and princely 
dignity, or by red hair and imperturbable good-humour. Don’t 
destroy the romance, Lily dear.” 

But Lilias looked dignified, and the jest remained un- 
answered. 

“ A messenger, a messenger! now for some news,” and Cora, 
quivering with excitement, sprang to the window. 

The other ladies looked up breathlessly, Lilias alone sat still. 
“No news worth having could come so early. Mr. Clifton is 
the last man to withdraw without a struggle, were the chances 
even less equal than they are. There are so many Liberals in 
the county,” she added presently, “the result is quite uncertain.” 

‘Yet Mr. Egerton had a fair majority.” 

“He had; but Lord Vivian’s father was a Tory. The 
present man may turn the scale.” 

“Ts not Mr. Manley High Sheriff this year?” 

“He is, and therefore neutral. Here is the news,” as the 
old butler entered, and handed her a note from Reginald. 
“Mr. Charlton heads the poll at present, but the votes are 
coming in fast on either side. Well, I hope the right will 
triumph,” said Lilias, sententiously. “We shall hear again 
before luncheon.” 

But the next news was not so good. Lilias, with a little 
disappointment in her face, sent up the note to Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
and then, apparently, ceased to think about it, and talked on 
gaily of other things, of the weather, the shooting-parties to 
which Reginald was looking forward, a ball at Mrs. Ellerton’s to 
which she and Eveleen were going, the hunting prospects, and 
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the farmer’s latest cause of discontent, all and everything in 
fine, except the one subject which, notwithstanding, reigned 
uppermost in her mind. 

“And now we will go out and ‘freshen’ ourselves,” she said, 
briskly, as they rose from lunch. “ Reginald will bring the next 
news himself.” 

Soon after four o’clock, such of the guests as were to stay in 
the house began to arrive, and Lilias, in receiving them, forgot 
in great part her anxiety. Not that she could do so entirely. 
Indifferent as she seemed to the candidate himself, she was not 
the less eager for his victory. She was beginning to be inter- 
ested in his story, to look upon him with less prejudiced eyes, 
to be sorry for him, and to hope for a brighter lot in store for 
him. And surely a busy life of politics would be for him of all 
things the best, would win him from his loneliness, his almost 
morbid love of solitude, would woo him back may be to the 
world he was so singularly fitted to adorn, whilst his talents, his 
enthusiasm, must be of great service to his party. But beyond 
that, far beyond that, there was another reason for Lilias to wish 
and strive for his success. The party he espoused was hers 
also, and her very pride of ancestry was concerned in his return, 
Her family had supported the Tory party for generations, and 
she would never have forgiven Reginald had he proved false to 
his colours. As for the county itself, to have refused the 
Conservative candidate would have hurt her almost as much as 
to have refused Reginald in person. 

It was long after seven when the party returned. They 
brought no conclusive news. Votes had been coming in fast all 
day, but owing to the great distance between the polling- 
stations, it was impossible to finish that night. The poll would 
be declared at Oxminster about noon, they thought, the 
following day. But it would be a close contest, horribly close, 
a vote or two might decide the balance. 

“ And if,” said Reginald, turning to his sister, “you have set 
your heart upon a victory, I strongly recommend you not to go.” 

“We won't show the white feather,” said Lilias, proudly, 
though her cheek had flushed at the thought even of a defeat. 
“ They can’t reject a man like Mr. Charlton for good, matter-of- 
fact, common-place Mr. Clifton,” she added in a lower tone. 

“The very qualities which will tell with most of them, I 

confess, Lilias, I am at this moment not sanguine.” 
“ Then try to be so,” she said, brightly. “The Cliftons will 
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be there, I doubt not. To stay at home were a confession of 
weakness, would spoil the victory when it came.” 

“Tf it did come,” said Reginald, with a sigh. 

But Mr. Oldcastle heard him, and turned round. “ Why, 
Gletherton, what has come to you? Of course we'll win, though 
probably by no large majority. You are all going, ladies, are 
you not?” 

“For better or worse,” said Lilias. “The long suspense 
would be too horrible.” 

“An early breakfast and an early start,” said Reginald. 
“ Charlton should be early on the scene, but you, perhaps, would 
prefer to follow later ?” 

“Oh, no, please, altogether,” exclaimed Cora, and the other 
ladies being of the same opinion, the matter was soon satis- 
factorily arranged. 

“T have bespoken a room for you all at the Town Hall,” 
said Reginald. “I felt sure that you would like to go.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The force of his own merit makes his way.—Shakespeare. 


lt was a merry party which started next morning from the 
Abbey, to be present at the declaration of the poll. The county 
town, Oxminster, was a dozen miles at least away. But the 
road lay through a pretty country, over low hills and heathery 
moors, and through pleasant woods of beech and chestnut, some 
of them still gorgeous with the last dying effects of autumn. 

It was a brilliantly fine day, the air crisp and clear and 
frosty, no wind and a hot wintry sun, which lit up the fine 
powdery rime upon the grass, and made it sparkle like 
millions of diamonds. Lilias, in her white furs and dainty 
ribbons, looked even lovelier than usual, and the expectant 
triumph in her eyes and the laugh upon her lips became 
rapidly infectious. Reginald, once more sanguine, and gratified 
by her warm sympathy, was as boyishly excited as even Cora 
could desire; and Edmund himself, though in a far quieter 
way, was hopeful that the long arduous struggle would end 
in a manner satisfactory both to himself and his supporters. 
He would be glad to have again real definite work before him, 
to serve his country in this new career, as he had served it in 
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another fashion years ago. The kindness, the sympathy, with 
which so many friends had wished him god-speed, the trust 
which one and all reposed in him—to him, after his desolate 
life, this was perhaps the greatest gain of all. ; 

Lilias was also in her most conciliatory mood, she could not 
but be gracious to the hero of the day. She had striven against 
him and been conquered, for be indifferent to him she could not. 
She had determined to dislike him, and instead of this she 
found herself admiring and owning to herself that for once 
Reginald had chosen well. No, she was xo¢ going to own it 
yet—not even to herself. She was hopeful only that he would 
win the victory, and she would show him that she was so. He 
had a right to be treated in that house as an old friend, she 
would cease at least to treat him as a stranger. And so she 
met him graciously and brightly, renewed the last evening’s 
good wishes for his success, and talked eagerly to him of the 
“measures” he must pass, when representing their important 
county. Very sweet and very gracious, and yet a trifle nervous 
through it all, more shy of him than with the rest, yet friendly 
as she had never been before. He felt the change and under- 
stood it, the hope of victory mingling with her real interest in 
him ; and he promised what she asked of him, or rallied her 
upon her inconsistencies, with a smile that lent a new charm to 
his face. 

Lord Gletherton had arranged for Edmund to go in the 
barouche, with Lilias and Mrs. Glennington and Mr. Oldcastle, 
the other guests being divided between two drags, driven 
respectively by Reginald and Henry Seaham, who seemed to 
emulate each other in the mirth and pleasantry with which their 
share of conversation was performed. 

Nor were the carriage party much less gay. Lilias, still in 
the highest spirits, talked incessantly, to Mrs. Glennington, to 
Mr. Charlton, and to Mr. Oldcastle—perhaps most to the latter; 
for though each in turn seemed the recipient of her favours, 
she was perhaps the most at home with him. Mr. Oldcastle had 
known her since the old Rushton days ; he had known Edmund 
also, and had a keen interest in his fortunes. He had done his 
best also to interest Lilias in him too, and he smiled, as he now 
watched them together. If Lilias could but stoop down from 
her pedestal, if Edmund could win to himself this queenly 
maiden, then surely, would his brightest hopes be satisfied, and 
the happiness of both secured. 
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Mrs. Glennington was a model chaperon, kind, chatty, and 
unassuming, fond of Lilias and wishful for her happiness, but 
unwilling to make or mar, save where her own daughter was 
concerned ; and Sybil, perched up on the front seat of the drag, 
in busy conversation with Charley Montague, was looking 
supremely happy, and unmindful of the kind eyes that kept 
following her rather wistfully. 

“Charley could not be nicer or more unexceptionable than 
he is,” she had said the day before, in strict confidence to 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, “but when it is an only daughter, it does seem 
rather-hard to part.” 

“T don’t think I should mind it much,” said the other 
mother, contentedly; “girls are a great responsibility, and 
I hope Lilias will marry soon.” 

And perhaps it was these words of Mrs. Fitzgerald that 
made .Mrs, Glennington’s kind heart so satisfied as she marked 
those two, so suited to each other, emerge gradually from their 
reserve, conversing freely and pleasantly together—he grave 
and earnest, she laughingly, but earnest also. 

The noise of the streets, as they reached the busy little town, 
changed the current of their thoughts, and brought them all 
back to the topic of the day. The streets were narrow, the 
paving was bad, the shops not fit to raise their heads beside 
those of a modern, north-country, sea-port town. But the 
quaint windows were gay with pennons, flags were strung from 
side to side, forming gay archways for the carriages to pass 
under; whilst crowds swarmed like bees along the narrow 
footways, and everywhere were seen the Tory colours, and 
everywhere was heard the Tory cry. The western side of the 
town had been, all along, in the Gletherton interest, and, as 
Charley Montague remarked mischievously to Sybil, “it was 
so rabidly and ridiculously and one-sidedly Charltonish, that 
the Liberals‘and their candidate had not really a fair chance, 
and indeed, Sybil, if it were not that you and your mother 
would never have pardoned me, I should have felt in duty 
bound to have ‘ plumped’ for Clifton yesterday.” 

The eastern and middle quarters of the town were much 
more equally divided, and a fair sprinkling of the opposite party 
began to mingle in the throng; and as they proceeded at 
foot-pace towards the rendezvous, a few counter-cheers mingled 
with the storm of excited hurrahs for Mr. Charlton, but were 
overborne by numbers and suppressed. 
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“You have become quite a popular character,” said Lilias, 
when the shouts became less deafening, and it was again 
possible to speak ; “you must be tired of bowing, Mr. Charlton.” 

“JT have much.to thank them for, whether I win or fail,” he 
said, smiling, and Mr. Oldcastle laughed and shook his head. 

“We shall have to thank them for more by evening, broken 
windows and the rest of it. I think we shall have a row, Lady 
Lilias, nay, I am sure of it. At present they are too much 
overawed by the spectacle of two four-in-hands. They only 
look on and wonder. Perhaps you had better go home,” he 
added, with a mischievous smile. 

“No. I will see the end of it, be the end what it may,” 
returned Lilias with spirit, though Mrs. Glennington looked 
alarmed. “Mr. Clifton is too moderate to countenance a row, 
even if defeated.” 

“Here we are,” said Mrs. Glennington. “Now we must all 
keep together. Where is Sybil? Oh, yonder! I wish she were 
with us. It really isn’t safe, Lilias. I never saw such a crowd.” 

“They are, many of them, our loyal supporters,” replied 
Mr. Oldcastle, encouragingly. “Let me give you my arm. 
Charlton, look to Lady Lilias.” 

He had already turned to do so, but at this moment Reginald 
joined them. The drags had arrived first. 

“We are quite in time, Charlton, but it is nearly twelve, the 
fateful moment is at hand. They say the Sheriff is in a perfect 
fume. The blue ribbons are too much for him, deep-dyed 
orange is /zs colour. Mrs. Glennington, allow me to conduct 
you upstairs. You will hear and see well from the balcony, and 
meanwhile there is a rousing fire, which you ladies will find 
pleasant. Lady Seaham and her party are installed already, 
and I must go and look up the agents, and see what hope there 
is for us.” 

And so, talking gaily, he led the way into the Town Hall, 
where a room had been prepared for them, and where many of 
their friends and neighbours were assembled. Here Sybil 
rejoined her mother, and the gentlemen, in little groups of 
twos and threes, discussed the chances of the day. The High 
Sheriff and his assistants were meanwhile counting up the 
votes in the adjoining room. Some little time elapsed, and 
refreshments had been brought in for the ladies, when presently 
Reginald returned “to see how they were getting on.” 

“The issue,” he told them, “was very doubtful. A vote 
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or two would make all the difference. The agents on either 
side were sanguine, the one as certain as the other. Well it 
would soon be known now, it was almost on the stroke of 
twelve.” And even as he spoke, there was a movement in the 
next room, and a window was suddenly thrown open. Reginald 
started,. listened, then spoke hurriedly: “At /ast/” he said. 
“Which will it be? defeat or victory ?” 

No one answered: but all followed him as he stepped 
hastily into the long balcony where the Sheriff stood ready to 
address the crowd. Cora glanced eagerly towards him, then to 
Reginald, scanning the cold impassive features of the one, the 
dawning mischief on the other’s merry lips, and a sudden hope 
rose in her heart. 

“Oh, it is ours!” she breathed. “He would not look so 
grave if he had won.” But Reginald signed to her to listen, 
for the Sheriff now came forward, and with clear cold accents 
proclaimed the poll. “Conservatives in by one vote!” 

“Hurrah!” cried Reginald. “My dear fellow, I congratulate 
you,” as he shook hands effusively with Edmund ; then turning 
with a laugh to Cora: “ Yes, little one, it zs a victory—by Jove, 
a mear one! Hurrah for Lilias—and Bill Stevens !” 

A moment’s hush had fallen on the crowd, broken suddenly 
by ringing cheers, under cover of which Lilias turned to 
My. Charlton: “Oh, Mr. Charlton! I am glad; so glad!” she 
said, and the unexpected warmth and heartiness of her tone 
brought the colour to Edmund’s cheek, as he turned to meet 
a hand-clasp for once cordial even as her brother’s. They were 
all friends of his party who stood round him, and many were 
the warm congratulations showered upon him, but none so 
grateful to him as were hers. 

“And now we had better get to business,” said the Earl, 
“and take our share in the day’s performance. You will have 
to make a speech, of course, Charlton, and here comes the 
Sheriff,” as the latter in turn approached them, and after 
a few hurried words of greeting, introduced the “ Member” to 
the impatient crowd. 

Again a loud cheer broke from them, mingled, it may be, 
with some notes of discontent, for the Liberals had also counted 
on a victory. But it was a good-natured crowd, as English 
crowds mostly are, and though each moment it seemed more 
dense and more excited, there seemed no chance or prospect 
of the row which Mr. Oldcastle had prognosticated. Standing 
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with the other ladies in the balcony, looking down upon the 
moving sea of faces, Lilias saw each eye directed eagerly to 
the one face, which, quiet and grave, even at this moment of 
success, had a strange attraction in it wanting to all the rest. 
The cheers rose once again, loud and hearty, greeting him as 
he advanced to speak. 

It was not a long speech, but it was an able one. Lilias 
thought it something more. It touched her, though she knew 
not why, and a prayer rose in her heart that this new career 
might be a bright one, useful to his country and satisfying to 
himself. Reginald listened and applauded warmly. The High 
Sheriff went quietly through the usual forms, saying little, if 
thinking much. He was utterly aggrieved at Mr. Clifton’s 
failure, which meant also his rival’s triumph, but bound by his 
position to be neutral, he was not one to show his likes and 
dislikes openly. When all was over, and the party in the 
balcony began slowly to disperse, he turned again to Reginald: 

“Well, Gletherton, so you have had your will, and helped 
another Tory into Parliament. See that between you, you 
don’t ruin the country,” he added, half-laughing, half-cynical ; 
then, as Reginald retorted rather warmly, “ Nay, I concede, 
you have had a glorious victory. Charlton, I congratulate and 
wish you joy, a long reign, and all the rest of it.” 

Edmund thanked him, and he turned to greet the ladies. 
“You came very late,” he said, “yet in time to grace the 
triumph. Streets crowded, I suppose? The Cliftons are here 
too, with a large party. They won’t wish you well,” turning 
again with a peculiar smile to Edmund. 

“T can’t expect it,” he said, quietly. 

The drive back to the Abbey was, somehow, rather a silent 
one. The day’s triumph was over, and the ladies were a little 
tired; and Lilias was thinking graver thoughts than was her 
wont, remembering and pondering over a story of the past. 

“Tt has been such a happy day, mother,” said Sybil Glen- 
nington, that evening ; but her mother kissed her softly without 
speaking. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Men find it more easy to flatter than to praise.—ARichier. 


WHILST the halls of Clare Abbey were extending their hospi- 
tality to the Conservative celebrities of the county, a less 
brilliant, less numerous, but equally enthusiastic circle, had 
gathered round their champion, Mr. Clifton. 

They were members chiefly of other counties: the Hils- 
boroughs and the Myddeltons, and the Oglethorpes, together 
with their sons and daughters: Mr. Bertram and his nephew, 
Lord and Lady Vivian, and the High Sheriff, Mr. Manley. 
Bound by his office to a profession of neutrality, the last-named 
gentleman had eagerly availed himself of the excuse that his 
brother was at Clifton Meadows, to find himself there also, 
on the eventful occasion of the polling, having first endeavoured 
to propitiate Lord Gletherton, by a short visit to the Abbey. 

Lady Vivian, a little oppressed by the political atmosphere, 
had welcomed her brother-in-law very cordially, relieving her 
wifely submission to her husband, by careless, sisterly badinage 
with him: and reigned as the star of Mrs. Clifton’s party, 
though many bright and pretty women were there. Miss 
Cfifton welcomed Frederick also; he was unusually attentive : 
congratulated her warmly on her zeal for her cause, and was 
openly sympathetic on the subject of her father’s disappointment. 

Most of the party had been present in the Town Hall, and 
had listened to Edmund's speech to his constituents: mortified, 
naturally, at his success, and seeing in his politics many things 
that they must take exception to, they could not, however, help 
acknowledging that he would be an acquisition to the “ House,” 
where many already promised themselves the pleasure of again 
hearing him speak. 

Mrs. Clifton alone had no word in his praise. She had not 
been to Oxminster to hear him, and his speeches, which she 
read slightingly, only prejudiced her still more: she would not 
accord him the smallest measure of approval, and now that he 
was victorious, her animus was yet greater. “He was too 
grave, too exalted, too unpractical, too sublime,” and yet in her 
own heart, there was but one fault she could find in him: 
he was not the least likely to be attracted by Lucy. She need 
not have troubled herself; had he been so attracted, Miss Lucy 
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most surely would have refused him. She was not a girl to 
appreciate his character, too shallow to understand the deep 
nature, the lofty aim: not clever enough to value the genius 
which others saw in him. Her eyes were raised to a 
higher social sphere than that in which Edmund had _ been 
placed. The coronet which swayed and tottered on the brow 
of Lord Vivian seemed delightfully secure of a reversion to his 
brother; and leaving her mother to manceuvre as she chose, 
Lucy had long ago made a programme for herself. She would 
have had no objection in the world to a coronet of any kind, 
cr even to content herself with the heir to a rich baronetcy, 
should nothing more eligible offer. But Sir Ralph Seaham’s 
eldest son had been married a year or two, and Lord Gletherton 
was not likely to look so far afield. Frederick Manley had 
been chosen, therefore, with his own full if unexpressed consent. 
Miss Clifton was an heiress: she was pretty and well-connected, 
and, if at the same time rather frivolous and commonplace, 
when a man is in debt, as Frederick usually was, he is apt to 
overlook a certain number of deficiencies, provided they are 
united to a considerable fortune. It suited him also to be in 
favour with Mrs. Clifton, and to please her, he paid court to 
her daughter. Neither Lucy nor her mother would have smiled 
quite so benignly, had they known that he was also paying his 
addresses to Lady Lilias. The fact had indeed been hinted 
sometimes in the neighbourhood, and Frederick, it was known, 
was very intimate at the Abbcy. But Lilias’ conquests were 
so many and so varied, that no one was disposed to attach 
much importance to the rumour. Lilias was much too great 
a lady to look kindly on his suit, whilst her own strong Tory 
views would also incline her against a man, who, in all political 
questions, would be her opponent. Of course, despite their 
personal liking for Mr. Charlton, most of the party were exceed- 
ingly disappointed at the way in which the elections had turned 
out. Good-natured Mr. Clifton was the most rational about the 
matter, although he was the principal loser. “It serves me 
quite right for deserting the borough, and I am not altogether 
sorry to have the old interests to uphold,” he had said more 
than once in his easy, genial way, since the thunder-bolt had 
fallen on them a few hours before. 

But Mrs. Clifton had set her heart on the county, and 
expressed neither sympathy nor approval of his sentiments. 
She bristled with indignation and defiance. “You could have 
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won easily if you had but taken the trouble,” she retorted. 
“It is ridiculous and absurd to be beaten by one vote, and 
I don’t believe it would stand a moment in law. I wish you 
would be sensible, and try.” 

“Not I,” returned her husband. “I have wasted money 
enough: over it, and one vote is as good as a thousand in this 
case. It won’t do, Kate. I stand by the borough, or I fa// by 
it. I have faith in their loyalty, they will have me, even now.” 

“And you let yourself be beaten by a man young enough 
to be your son.” 

“The better luck for him,” said Mr. Clifton, with a shrug. 
“ Apart from my own loss, I am glad he has succeeded. I like 
having a man such as he is to oppose me; nothing mean, nothing 
petty, but everything frank, above-board. I like such men to 
succeed.” 

Fréderick Manley had said little on the subject of the 
elections. He had spoken no opinion of the Member. The rest 
of the guests were mainly favourable to Edmund: why should 
he, his former friend, gainsay them? He did not wish, indeed, 
to quarrel with him, whilst their paths lay apart. A rising, 
successful man, as Frederick was keen enough to see. He was 
ready even to court him, should his advantage lie in doing so: 
he was ready also to contest him to the bitter end if needful. 
Bat he did not show his cards, it was too early in the game. 
It was Mrs. Clifton who first fanned the rising jealousy in his 
mind, and her words were not entirely guiltless of intention. 
When the question of the day had at last died a natural death, 
she turned the conversation into another channel, and kept it 
there. “I suppose that having gained his victory on the 
hustings, Mr. Charlton will now seek one on a fairer field,” 
she said, pointedly, to Mr. Manley, as they gathered round the 
drawing-room fire, waiting the summons to dinner. 

“T do not know what field is open to him,” he said, sulkily, 
“if you mean the matrimonial one.” 

“Of course I do. Has it not struck you?” 

“T haven’t the least idea. What cax you mean?” but the 
vexed tone in which the words were said, belied them. 

“TI thought every one must know, it was so remarkable,” 
said Mrs. Clifton, playing with Frederick’s feelings as a cat 
plays with a mouse, “and she looked so lovely the day we 
dined there, so softened, so improved.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Clifton,” still more crossly. “It 
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is very dense of me, I know, but I cannot understand whom 
you allude to.” 

“Lady Lilias, of course. Oh, I deg your pardon, did I not 
say the name before? Well, of course, I thought you knew.” 

“If you mean that Charlton dares to think of Lady 
Lilias ?” 

“But, Mr. Manley, it would be so suitable! So clever as she 
is, too, and he a perfect genius. Oh, yes, I will allow he’s that. 
You noticed, Lucy dear, how nice she was to him, and how 
earnestly she listened to his speech ?” 

“JT did not notice it,mama. I thought her very proud and 
very stately, as she always is,” said Lucy, spitefully. There 
was only a year or so between them, and Lilias had eclipsed 
her ever since her first aeb#t. Her mother saw the storm 
brewing on Frederick’s brow, and hastened to follow up her 
advantage. “No, girls don’t see, it’s not their way ; but I have 
had experience, and I am sure. I saw at once that she was 
much impressed with him. That ero de roman \ook of his 
does take with some women—and going about the country, 
canvassing. They say she won him that last vote, you know. 
You can’t think ¢#at was merely done for politics, or even 
because he was her brother's friend. Well, she would make 
him a nice wife. Do you not think so, Mr. Manley?” 

“It seems to me that the advantage would be all on one 
side,” said Frederick, coldly. He had recovered his temper, 
outwardly, at least, and carefully repressed all signs of irritation. 
“But you can’t mean it, Mrs. Clifton? He marry Lady Lilias 
Fitzgerald! who knows her own worth better than any one in 
the county. No, no, believe me,” with a short, satirical laugh, 
“my lady will think twice, before giving her hand to a Marquis. 
Now, Charlton, poor fellow, with all his talents and public 
favour, is not many degrees removed from bankruptcy.” 

“Oh, come,” said Mr. Clifton, joining them just in time to 
hear the concluding words, “I think that is a little over-drawn. 
He had his share—such as it was—of his mother’s fortune, and 
old Mornington must have left him something handsome. I 
don’t believe he has an idea of marrying, not yet at least: but 
if he had, who's to gainsay him? You can’t say anything 
against the man himself,” as Frederick seemed about to interrupt 
him, “and with great talents and stainless integrity, I see no 
reason why he should not aspire to Lady Lilias, provided 
always that she herself is willing. But how did you get through 
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your Sheriff's duties? Strong Liberal as you are, they must 
have been rather @ contre cvur.” 

“Qh, well, there was no help for it. In my position, I must 
be neutral. Besides, I hoped that we should win.” 

“TI told you that we should not, not a chance of it,” said 
Lord Vivian. 

“And so you were too proud, too staunch to go, you only 
sent your wife,” returned his brother. 

“And why not, when I wished to go?” said Amy. “Of 
course I hoped to see our party win. I wish now I had gone 
incognita ; not strictly proper, but such fun.” 

“It was no fun to me,” said Frederick, moodily ; then as 
she made a little gesture of surprise: “I am no friend to the 
Tories, nor to Charlton for that matter. The speech was good 
enough ; that I concede—as fine a piece of oratory as one could 
wish, but you can’t believe a word of it.” 

“We won't believe a word of it at least,” amended Mr. Bertram, 
who had been hitherto a silent but not an uninterested listener 
to the debate. 


After dinner, music was asked for, and Lucy was sent to the 
piano; after a good deal of hesitation, she played through a 
showy piece in the usual boarding-school fashion, which the 
gentlemen applauded, and the ladies found useful as a cover 
for conversation. Lady Vivian succeeded her, and with a sweet 
bird-like voice and simple accompaniment acquitted herself 
to the general satisfaction. Mr. Manley stood by her and 
turned over the leaves ; he had done the same for Miss Clifton. 
When the song was finished, and another lady took her 
place at the piano, he moved away and again approached the 
heiress. 

“You are very fond of music, Miss Clifton ?” 

“Yes,” affectedly, “I quite live for it, although I am a very 
poor performer myself.” 

“You must allow others to judge of ¢#at. You would 
accuse me of flattery, perhaps, if I were to tell you that I was 
particularly struck with that sonata, but then, Miss Clifton, 
you would do me an injustice.” 

“It is a pretty arrangement, but not difficult.” 

“Pardon me, it is a piece demanding a great deal of 
execution, although the ease with which it was performed, gave 
us scarcely a fair opportunity of judging of its difficulties.” 
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“T think you are flattering now, Mr. Manley,” said Lucy, 
with a gratified smile. 

“You are severe, Miss Clifton ; but to flatter is—impossible.” 

“You will make me quite nervous,” said Lucy, “if you 
are so very complimentary, I shall not dare to play again.” 
And she folded and unfolded her fan in affectation of embarrass- 
ment. 

“TIT am mute then, Miss Clifton, the penalty is too grievous. 
What shall we talk about, if so interesting a subject be for- 
bidden? Have you seen the last new novel that has come out? 
On Danger’s Path, 1 think it is called; but one can’t recollect 
the names of those kinds of publications. Rather striking 
though, some parts of it; that author’s books usually are I 
suppose, because there is always a beautiful young lady in the 
beginning, and a murder of some kind at the end.” 

“T hate beautiful young ladies,” said Lucy, sharply. She 
was thinking of Lady Lilias. 

“T am surprised at that,’ was the marked reply; and his 
eyes sought, as though unconsciously, an opposite mirror, 
wherein Lucy’s pretty features were at that instant reflected. 

Lucy blushed, so did the reflection in the glass, and the 
blush in either case was embellishing. The girl sighed deeply, 
and wondered if rouge would be approved of by her father ; her 
mother, she knew, would not object. 

“Are you cold, Miss Clifton? I am afraid you catch the 
draught from the window. Allow me to shut it.” 

“ Oh, no, thank you, I do not feel it.” 

“TI fancied that you shivered, but I fear I was mistaken.” 

“You fear it?” 

“Because otherwise it was a sigh, and I thought, I hoped, 
that whatsoever the lot of others, Miss Clifton’s lot in life was 
happy.” 

He paused, and Lucy answered pensively: “I am as well 
off, I believe, as most girls are in my position,” and the languid 
softness of her tone seemed to indicate her willingness to change 
that position, whenever Mr. Manley or any one else felt equal 
to asking her to do so. But, if she were ready, Mr. Manley at 
that moment was not; he replied therefore: “Then perhaps 
you share the feeling of the poet, when he says: 


There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could be gay. 
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Now, between ourselves, that is a point beyond me, for I like 
gaiety and pleasure above all things. But then ladies are 
such differently moulded beings, so incomprehensibly, yet so 
exquisitely superior in their notions, that it is not surprising 
that we are sometimes unable to understand them.” 

“Do you know, that that is quite a new light to me,” said 
Lucy, meditatively. “I have always thought when I could not 
get men to understand my views, that it was all my stupidity in 
explaining them, but I see now that it may have been that they 
were themselves rather shallow.” 

“Exactly so; your modesty misled you,” said Mr. Manley, 
looking down on his fair neighbour with a smile, which she, 
supposing it to be an approving one, appreciated accordingly. 
Being at a loss what to say next, she here dropped her fan, and 
he stooped to recover it. 

“Thank you: I am sorry to be so awkward,” and she 
balanced it on her finger in a way that showed no particular 
unwillingness to give him an opportunity of repeating the 
attention. Mrs. Clifton, however, who had been anxiously 
watching them, and who feared that her daughter’s powers of 
conversation were exhausted, moved slowly in their direction, 
and sent her on a mission to the conservatory, not without 
an allusion to a certain Lord Eglinton, who had just sent her a 
night-blowing cereus. Mr. Manley at once proffered his escort, 
and Mrs. Clifton rejoiced in her own acumen. 

“He is struck with the dear child, but she must not make 
herself too common. To-morrow she must cut him, or flirt with 
some one else. Lord Eglinton was a good hit, and he really 
looked uncomfortable. I only hope Lucy won’t spoil everything 
by her absurdity.” 

Meanwhile, Frederick was escorting Lucy in quest of the 
cereus, and the new idea just conveyed to him of a possible 
preference of Lord Eglinton for the vain and silly little heiress, 
made him exceedingly interested and attentive. And indeed 
it is highly probable, that had that other “bright particular 
star” at Clare Abbey, sunk at that moment below the horizon, 
or faded into comparative obscurity in the home-circle of the 
Charltons, that short walk through the brilliantly lighted rooms 
and moonlit conservatory, would have decided, for better or for 
worse, the destiny of Miss Lucy Clifton. 


























Reviews. 
eealinaae 
I.—THE CATECHIST.! 


THE plan of these two volumes is by no means new. Those 
engaged in teaching the Catechism in this country, will have 
been for some time familiar with The Light of the Word, by 
Mer. Carr, with the general lines of which this new work is in 
close agreement. The idea, if natural, is none the less so 
excellent, that in its execution we welcome any new efforts. 
We feel convinced that every teacher who is fortunate enough 
to come across the rich mine of headings and suggestions 
contained in The Catechist, will feel grateful to the author for 
his, far from mean, labours in their behalf. But we do not think 
that this work will prove useful only to the humbler teachers of 
children. Its divisions are so excellent, and its help towards the 
development of the various themes of which it successively treats 
so invaluable, that to the preacher even it must prove a real 
boon. This is high praise, but the perusal of these volumes has 
impressed us with their very great utility. Many of the stories 
and illustrations are no doubt of the nature of “ chestnuts,” and 
some few are so slight that they would have been better away, 
but these two failings, common to all books dealing with the 
Catechism, whether in French, English, or German, which we 
have ever come across, are pardonable as being so familiar. 
The great bulk, however, of these illustrations, and some fifteen 
hundred of them are furnished in all, are admirably adapted to 
meet the needs of young and old, provided always the catechist 
has some natural or developed faculty for telling stories. The 
plan of gathering all these examples into an Appendix at the 
end of each volume, is, we think, very much to be commended. 
There is another special feature of the book, the idea of which 
is deserving of praise: it is the summary of those advantages 
which society has derived or should derive from the various 

1 The Catechist, or Headings and Suggestions for the Explanation of the 
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doctrines and practices of our religion. In dealing with this 
aspect of the Catholic Church the author has for the most part 
successfully avoided a very obvious danger which it involves, 
that is, of fancifully attributing to any one of the Church’s 
teachings, doctrinal or moral, that which is really the fruit and 
result of all her policy taken as a whole. From the nature of 
the case he is at times driven into the necessity of understanding 
social advantages in a sense wide enough to include what would 
more properly be called personal and spiritual advantages, as 
for instance when attempting to set forth those resulting from 
the Efghth Article of the Creed, he gives us: 

IV. The Holy Ghost makes us to see, relish, and practise the 
truths that emanate from the Father, and are taught by the Son. 

V. The Holy Ghost is in a special manner the Author of our 
sanctification. 

VI: The doctrine of the Holy Ghost as our light, strength, and 
consolation, is a source of courage and devotedness, 

Though it is true that all these things have their bearing 
upon social life, yet are they what we should call social advan- 
tages? We should very much like to give some examples zz 
extenso to bear out our judgment with regard to the fulness 
and wealth of development which we meet with on every page, 
but this would at once carry us beyond the limits of a review 
such as this; but in case our words of commendation should 
move any of our readers to purchase these volumes, and we 
sincerely wish that for their own sakes they may move many, 
we would refer them to such admirable pages as Ig1 of vol. i, 
where the doctrine of the Keys of the Kingdom is unfolded ; or 
p. 268 of the same volume, where we have the exposition of the 
teaching concerning the resurrection of the body. Our only fear 
is that the preparation of instruction or sermon will be made 
too facile by the accumulation of texts and the readiness to 
hand of all necessary materials, and that the author’s expressed 
hope “that this system of notes may save considerable time 
and trouble in reading up matter, without, however, dispensing 
with the need of all preparation,” will hardly be fulfilled. Short- 
comings will no doubt be found in usé, for this is a book for use 
and not for reading, but we have not lighted on any, unless 
indeed we might suggest that when enumerating p. 183, vol. i., 
the classes of men who are excluded from the Church, a place 
might be found for the Jew, who is neither infidel, heretic, 
schismatic, or excommunicate. 
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2.—ST. COLUMBA.! 


If we were to criticize St Columba, The Story of his Life, 
from the point of view of a story of the Saint’s life, it might 
be necessary to say that the expectations aroused by the title 
are imperfectly fulfilled. What we get is chiefly the setting, 
with a very slight infusion of personal element. But it would 
be unfair to hold a writer guilty for not giving what does not 
exist to be given, and the personal details of St. Columba’s life 
have shared the same fate as the personal details of the lives of 
most saints of a far-off and unliterary age and mzlieu. The 
author has, however, made the best of the materials at his 
disposal, and has been able to give his readers a vivid account 
of the conditions of Church life in those days, which will help 
them to realize the spirit of the times and thereby to judge the 
life and conduct of the Saint in an equitable manner. 

The author has also shown his sound judgment and _ his 
love of truth in his discussion of the ecclesiastical standpoint 
of St.Columba and his contemporaries. He appreciates the 
difficulties of such a discussion, for instance, in regard to the 
question of independence or dependence on Rome, the extant 
materials offering us merely a “map quite unfinished,” and the 
tendency being so great to complete the scanty evidence by 
reading in views of our own, rather than by careful inference. 
He can appreciate too the force of the argument which 
Catholics draw from the Canon of Armagh, from the journeys 
to Rome of St. Finnian and St. Ninian, and still more from the 
constant intercourse and intercommunion between the Columban 
Church and the See of Peter. He can protest also against the 
unfairness of so much of the outcry on behalf of Continuity. 


The way in which this “Continuity” theory has been worked just 
recently is, the present writer holds, altogether misleading and unfair. 
It would make unthinking people believe that at the Reformation 
nothing was done of any importance whatever to change the radical 
character of the National Church—nothing but a series of lawful 
reforms and canonical adjustments. For instance, we have lately been 
told that the Church of England was aéfways Catholic and never 
Roman; that those who were faithful to the creed of their fathers, 
when that surging tide of liberalism mixed with religion overflooded 
the land, were not Catholics at all, but were the true schismatics ; that 


1 Heroes of the Cross: St. Columba ; the Story of his Life. By Samuel Keyworth. 
London: John Hodges, 1895. 
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the laws passed during that troubled period were founded entirely on 
historic precedents ; that they were all voluntary acts agreed to by 
various factors of the nation, &c. And to support all this an appeal is 
made, as it were, to the Columban and Celtic Churches. They are 
made to look like the Anglican Church of to-day, and the position of 
the latter in its relation to Christendom is justified by what they were 
and what they did. Such views may be advanced with a good intention 
and for a laudable purpose, but they cannot possibly commend them- 
selves to well-informed persons who wish to be honest and fair. As to 
what support they obtain from the story of St. Columba, the reader will 
himself be able to judge. 


A passage like this leads up to the mention of another 
feature in this story of St.Columba, which is perhaps in itself 
a defect, but which attracts us all the more to the author. 
There is much more of essay and reflection than would usually 
be tolerated in a history, but the author is an Anglican truly 
belonging to the class which “seeks the Kingdom of God in 
unity of faith,” and, when his eyes are turned towards the age 
of St. Columba, what primarily strikes him, and fills him with 
devout yearnings, is the spectacle of a kingdom at unity with 
itself throughout the world. This feeling breaks out especially 
in the final chapter, which is entitled “The Life of Columba an 
Appeal for Christian Unity.” Here, after referring to the recent 
manifestations in many quarters of the desire for Reunion, he 
claims this desire and the purpose of working for it as the 
special characteristic of the High Church movement, and mourns 
over the present tendency to depart from it. 


No religious class in England needs more seriously to consider its 
present place or the tendency of its future movement than the High 
Church party. It has done a marvellous work hitherto; but what will 
it do henceforth? Its past has been a work of recovery. It has been 
retracing an old pathway; but it has clearly come to a parting of the 
ways. . . . Instead of looking forward to a healing of the Church’s 
schism, instead of following truth to its logical end, there are those who 
are aiming to make the Church of England into a rival Church to the 
Church of Rome. Strange to say, this rivalry is not to be based on 
Protestantism or on Catholicism (in the proper historic sense of those 
terms), but rather on them both; but after they have received a modern 
and unhistoric interpretation. 


In spite of the true ring of these words, Mr. Keyworth has 
difficulties which make him unable at present to anticipate the 
consummation of Reunion save through some change on the 
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part of Rome. Of course he is right in his contention that 
Reunion must be “without sacrifice of faith.” It is clear, 
however, that his mind and heart are much more with us than 
with the adherents of his own Church, and if only he can bring 
himself to a careful study of the Catholic claims, there are 
fair grounds for hoping that his comparatively few outstanding 
difficulties will be removed. 


3.—THE SLAVE OF THE SLAVES.! 


This is a Saint’s Life of a very unconventional type, unusual 
not merely in the form into which it is cast, but still more in the 
originality and strength of the writer’s treatment of some 
of the deepest problems of human existence. It narrates 
for us the outlines of the life of a great philanthropist, a 
story of self-sacrifice for which history can hardly find a 
parallel, but its purport is not merely to interest or even to 
edify. The book aims, and no reader who studies carefully 
these thoughtful pages will characterize the attempt as pre- 
sumptuous, at illustrating by way of contrast the mistaken 
methods and the short-sighted views of an altruism dis- 
sociated from Christianity, of all altruism, in fact, save that 
which is founded upon the principles of Catholic asceticism. 
Let it not be supposed that this is merely an ignorant tirade 
against a humanitarian philosophy written upon the @ priori 
principle that everything outside the Catholic Church is evil and 
cursed in all its fruits. Nothing has struck us more than the 
writer’s thorough acquaintance and evidently sincere sympathy 
with the work of modern philanthropists. He recognizes un- 
grudgingly their earnestness, their self-sacrifice, their true desire 
to leave their fellow-men better than they find them. But he 
is not afraid at the same time to characterize their methods as 
faulty from the beginning, to drive home the lesson of the 
sanctity of suffering which is so uncongenial to flesh and blood, 
and to justify this teaching by the spectacle of the astounding 
results achieved by one philanthropist who practised it in its 
perfection, Petrus Claver,as he signed himself, Zthzopum semper 
servus—Peter Claver, the slave of the Negroes for ever. 

The writer, in an introductory chapter, vividly conjures up 


1“ Ethiotum Servus,” a Study in Christian Altruism. By M. D. Petre. London: 
Csgood, McIlvaine, and Co., 1866. 
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the scene of one of the apostle’s exhortations to his audience of 
blacks, contrasting it with the style of address to be heard from 
the platform at a modern demonstration of the unemployed or 
of workmen on strike. Perhaps the sketch of this not wholly 
imaginary discourse may give a better insight into the character 
of the book than a good deal of description. 


And now let us hear the words that he addresses to the crowded 
audience before him, Surely if ever agitator had an occasion for 
eloquent invective, he has it now. The unfortunate beings, who listen 
half stupidly to his words, have been torn from home, wife, and family ; 
they are starved and degraded and trodden down to the very dust. 
And remember that for them no such thing is possible as constitutional 
agitation. ‘The condition in which they find themselves is due, in most 
cases, to the most flagrant and arbitrary injustice. 

At length, after first attending to their physical comfort, and giving 
them some little presents of fruit and sweet waters, the slave of the 
negroes opens his lips; let us listen to the torrent of hot and indignant 
sympathy which will surely pour forth at the sight before him. 

He speaks. His words are indeed full and deep, and so earnest as 
to be almost passionate in their warmth, but how widely different from 
what we had looked for and expected. We thought to have our senti- 
ments of compassion kindled into very flames of indignation. We 
thought to see the degraded wretches before us roused to a new and 
overwhelming sense of their wrongs and injuries. But instead of all 
this he chills our enthusiasm and disappoints our hopes ; he confounds 
us with the contrast between the expectations we had cherished and the 
fulfilment they received. For his words are indeed a distant and 
powerful echo of those words Which electrified the listening crowd 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, and which have been ever 
since a byword of hatred and scorn to one half of the world and a 
motto of hope and consolation to the other; of those words which 
seem to contradict the first instincts of humanity: “ Blessed are they 


who mourn.” 


We think this extract will sufficiently have shown that if 
the conception of the book is philosophical, if it penetrates 
deeper below the surface of life than we are most of us 
accustomed to do in our daily meditations, the severity of 
thought is relieved by much play of the imagination and 
eloquence of language. The author has read widely, and many 
an apt quotation both lights up the argument and attests that 
if the noblest Christian asceticism alone seems to him to offer: 
any hopeful solution of social problems, it is not because other 
solutions have been forgotten or ignored. There is much too 
which is interesting in the details given about the life of Father 
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Claver, and about the state of religion at that period in 
Carthagena and the surrounding country. Although these 
details occupy a comparatively subordinate place in each 
chapter, the writer seems to possess a very competent know- 
ledge of the history of Spanish America, and of the relation of 
slavery to the Church. There is admirable wisdom to be found 
in the chapter entitled “A Slave and yet Free,’ which, while 
avoiding the unfeeling tone of Carlyle’s denunciations of 
“ Quashy,” leans in the direction of a healthful reaction against 
the exaggerated sentiment which prevails whenever the question 
of slavery, whether past or present, comes under discussion, 
But the kernel of the whole book lies in its treatment of the 
philosophy of human suffering and in the suggestions which it 
offers towards solving the mystery of pain. To all outside the 
Catholic Church and to many within her pale, this book offers 
abundant food for deep and serious thought. No one can read 
it we think without deriving benefit from it, and even those who 
reject its teaching will be the better for having, perhaps for the 
first time, been brought face to face with the problems of 
Christian asceticism. By some the writer's treatment of these 
themes will be thought to be too bold and too uncompromising, 
but there never was an age which needed more surely than our 
own some vigorous protest against the doctrine which regards 
physical suffering as the one and the supreme evil of life. It 
would be profitable for all of us to ponder over such utterances 
as the following: 


It will be urged, and with truth, that these sufferings come as part 
of a universal scheme, that, as Hinton says, “we are sacrificed 
unwilling, for others’ good, unseen.” But God is the Master of the 
system, and why need He fashion it so that one man must always 
suffer that another may rejoice, unless indeed there be some positive 
fitness of suffering to human life? But if there be this need of suffering 
for the perfection of man, so great that God almost tempts His own 
children by its severe and continual infliction, then why may they not 
help on the work by their own efforts, and inflict on themselves a tenth 
part of the suffering which comes to them by His order? For those 
who believe in a Supreme Providence, as well as for those who do not, 
there is nothing left but rank hopelessness and despair unless they can 
fix the true position and rights of suffering in this life. What is it that 
makes it so high and holy at the same time that it is so distasteful and 
terrible? Suffering nobly borne is the highest form of heroism which 
this world can show. Without it no man can reach the loftiest summit 
of virtue and be among the great ones of this life. And yet, more 
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perfect still is the state where it cannot exist; the state of Heaven, 
where duties are a joy so much holier than the state of earth, where 
they are a pain. It cannot then be the best thing in itself, but only 
the best thing in a world which needs it, the best thing in an imperfect 
state. For it is in really g¢ving, giving what costs us ; and the simple 
fact of the giver suffering pain in his offering would be no additional 
satisfaction to the one who receives, unless the pain were in some way 
the highest test of his love. That it is the highest test comes from the 
sin and selfishness that have crept into life; once these are for ever 
removed there will remain the love of the sufferer, but not the pain of 
the lover. It is never true, as Hinton says, that Christian asceticism 
seeks “pain as good, self-denial as an end.” Saints loved the Cross, 
but it was the Cross which led to a Kingdom. They suffered in battle, 
not in torture-chambers ; they suffered to show their love for the God 
Who redeemed them, not to pacify a monster who hated them ; they 
suffered for the sake of growth and not destruction. 


We can only express a very earnest desire that many may 
read this noble and deeply thoughtful book, and an equally 
sincere conviction that it will interest as well as instruct all who 
make acquaintance with it. In typographical execution it is 
almost perfect, both print and paper are most inviting, though 
it is aggravating to find on the second page such a blunder as 
“some are in earnest and some are in paly.” (szc.) It is only 
just, however, to add that such misprints are extremely rare. 


£ 


4.—SUBSTANCE AND ITS ATTRIBUTES.) 


The anonymous author of Substance and its Attributes writes 
with excellent intentions. Believing the transcendentalism of 
Kant and Hegel to be the most mischievous structures ever 
built up by the perverted ingenuity of man, he has sought 
to contribute in some degree towards their destruction, and to 
elaborate a scheme of Philosophy on which the great doctrine 
of Realism together with the truths of the Christian religion can 
rest as on a solid basis. He believes, too, though he speaks 
with becoming modesty, that he has been fortunate enough to 
advance beyond the bounds hitherto reached by philosophical 
reflection, and to have some claims to the title of a discoverer. 

Unfortunately, the results at which this little treatise arrives 
are not as good as the intentions, and even if they had succeeded 


1 The Great Problem of Substance and its Attribuies, London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co., 1895. 
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in excluding transcendentalism, the substitute would be not less 
unacceptable. The author is a dualist, and starts from the 
necessity of two self-existent and therefore absolute substances, 
one personal, the other impersonal; one the source of all 
distinctions, the other the source of all community in being. 
He does not see that identity in the ratio essendi involves 
identity in the results, and that if self-existence could be the 
vatto essendi of the absolute substances, these two substances 
would be alike in all respects. His Absolute Personality he 
finds in God, but his conception of the Divine Nature and 
Personality will not commend themselves as in agreement with 
Christian teaching. To the Absolute Personality, just because 
it is a Personality, he ascribes limitations, though, if we under- 
stand him rightly, he considers these to be compatible with 
infinity ; and he ascribes a Duality instead of a Trinity of 
Persons, deeming it most natural and likely “that God should 
have az alter ego brought out and through Himself of the 
Impersonal All,” and strangely suggesting that “the Eternal 
Son must be regarded as the Holy Ghost of Scripture.” His 
Absolute Impersonality he discovers in the supposititious ether 
which physicists postulate to explain the transmission of force. 
This ether he describes as “spirit-substance” and as “the 
absolute basis of all beinghood.” Out of this spirit-substance 
by a primary process spirit-forms are apparently produced, and 
then further some of these spirit-forms are thickened into 
matter-forms. “The difference betwixt spirit-formations and 
matter-formations appears to be this, that by some process (we 
may call it attempering) a change of thickening takes place, 
whereby the spirit-form, which of course is finite, comes to be 
represented as a matter-form.” The obvious criticism on this 
suggestion is that the author has failed to understand what is 
meant by spirit in its distinction from matter. 

Many other illustrations could be given to show that the 
author has not the gift of philosophical analysis, but these will 
be sufficient to indicate the character of the work. 





5.—COGITATIONES CONCIONA LES.! 


Cogitationes Concionales is a collection of sermon thoughts 
by an Anglican clergyman who is already known for similar 

1 Cogitationes Concionales. By John M. Ashley, B.C.L., Vicar of Fewston. 
London : John Hodges, 1895. 
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compilations. The plan of the work is to supply material upon 
which four sermons can be formed from the Gospel of each 
Sunday in the year. In every case a short passage from the 
Summa of St. Thomas containing some fruitful thought is taken 
as a basis, and the author adds suggestions as to the points 
which may be developed from it. The book may be found of 
use by Catholics as well as Anglican writers, and as regards 
the latter we may express our pleasure that they should be 
thus invited to become students of St. Thomas. We can assure 
them that Mr. Ashley does not exceed when he says of the 
Summia of St. Thomas: “ This stupendous work may at the first 
glance appear somewhat hard and repelling ; but the love of it 
will grow with constant use; and its vast knowledge, depth, 
spirituality, power, and sweetness will become very dear to the 
student, and its almost infinite treasures unfold themselves to him 
one by one.” Sermon books are by no means always of practical 
usefulness for a preacher who desires to say something really 
useful, but Mr. Ashley does what so many fail to do, for he can 
give pregnant thoughts in a few words, and leave the reader 
to exercise his own mind on their development. We hope, 
however, the preachers who avail themselves of his help will 
disregard the counsel given them in the Preface to devote a 
quarter of an hour in committing to memory one of his sermon 
subjects, and then go up at once into the pulpit in the expecta- 
tion that with this slight preparation he would have so much 
to say that at the end of his time his subject-matter would still 
remain unexhausted. 


6.—EASTERN TALES! 


Oriental tales are apt, like Oriental sweetmeats, to pall 
upon the consumer by reason of their excessive lusciousness, 
Imagination is invaluable as a seasoning, but when it drowns 
everything else, the mind is soon cloyed, unless the story-teller 
have the art of introducing some other element to give piquancy, 
as pepper in a cream tart. This it is that makes the Arabian 
Nights what they are. Running counter to every Horatian 
precept, mixing up the commonplace and the impossible in 
admirable confusion, using Gins and magicians as their ordinary 


1 The Thousand and One Days’ Entertainment: A Tangle of Tales from Araby. 
London: Burns and Oates. 358 pp. 
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machinery, and altogether neglecting all study of the human 
heart, they yet contrive to create a series of personages and 
situations which we cannot forget, and which have become 
proverbial in the literature of all lands. 

The tales before us have been collected, we are told, from 
the works of Oriental scholars on the Continent, and though 
they do not fully answer to their title, being but samples of the 
stories in telling which the full number of days might be 
occupied, they are selected as those most likely to please the 
English reader. In their plan and method they are closely 
modelled on their great original; story fits into story, like a 
series of Chinese eggs, and he who would learn the issue of 
the first, must read through so many others in the quest as not 
improbably to make him forget all about its beginning. While 
truly Oriental ia their scope and general structure, these tales 
at the same time bear unmistakeable traces of Western ideas 
and not unfrequently introduce notions foreign to the soil on 
which they are supposed to grow. This will not, however, be 
noticed by the young, for whom they are intended, who as they 
probably can relish the composition called Turkish Delight, 
will be likely to find pleasure in stories where goodness is ever 
its own reward, and everybody lives happily ever afterwards. If 
they do not make the acquaintance of any worthy compeers of 
Aladdin or Sinbad, they will find the materials from which 
Hans Andersen wove his delightful tale of the flying trunk. 


7.—STORIES FROM DONEGAL! 


It is a far cry from Araby to Donegal, and the genius of 
the countries differs more widely than their geographical 
position. Nevertheless, this new contribution to Irish story- 
telling literature, reminds us not a little of the tales we have 
just noticed. We find ourselves no longer in the company of 
wizards and genii, but the tales to which we listen demand an 
equal determination on our part to eschew all consideration of 
the possible, the humour of the situation depending in all cases 
on its grotesque absurdity. Asa sample we may cite the case 
of the astute “besom man,” who possessing a sorry old jade 


1 The Leadin’ Road to Donegal, and other Stories. By ‘*MAC.” London: 
Digby, Long, and Co. 246 pp. 
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determined to make a fortune out of it. He therefore took the 
little money he possessed, and stuck the various coins into the 
holes of the beast’s hide, and then, pretending to be short of 
funds, publicly flogged them out, with the result that he sold 
the creature for five hundred pounds, taking care to leave three 
and sixpence to delude the purchaser who fancied he had 
secured a gold-mine. The most interesting section of the book 
is perhaps the sketch of a “hedge-schoolmaster,” though even 
this is embroidered with exaggerations which make it impossible 
to know how much is taken from life. 

The first story, from which the whole is named, is an Irish 
version of the well-known “ Barring of the Door,” the theme of 
the oldest of Scotch ballads, the responsibility for a pig being 
in this case the bone of contention between husband and wife. 
The tale is told in prose and at considerable length, but 
we cannot say that it compares advantageously with its familiar 
prototype. 

Another feature in which these stories resemble the Arabian 
Nights, is found in the circumstances of their original production, 
they having been invented, as the author tells us in his Preface, 
under compulsion at school, where he was obliged to spin a 
yarn in the dormitory every night for a month, till his elders 
went to sleep. The style of this Preface is not calculated to 
r€assure the reader, presenting such flowers of speech as this: 
“It was with fear and trembling I ceased from my task, lest, 
mayhap an uneasy-conscienced wight, not yet overcome by 
the soporific, might transmit into my cubical (séc) a boot.” 
There is nothing quite so bad as this in the body of the book, 
but we should judge that in language as in incident, the author 
is prone to mistake the preposterous for the powerful. 

On the other hand he seems to have some gift of verse, and 
previous efforts of his in this line have already been noticed with 
favour in THE MONTH. There is both sweetness and feeling 
in the simple lines which he consecrates to the memory of Mick, 
the aforesaid hedge-master : 

Och, it’s cowld ye are, poor Mickey ! 
An’ your head is lyin’ low! 

An’ above ye, sure, the hare-bell 
An’ the daisy soon shall blow— 

An’ the leverock and the throstle 
Will pipe their mornin’ call, 


Just as if—God rest ye, Mickey! 
Ye wor never here at-all. 
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An’ the world will swing along, Mick, 
As it was wont of yore, 

An’ as ye often demonsthrated 
Wid chalk upon the floor— 

An’ the day shall follow night-time, 
An’ the night shall follow day ; 

An’ shall we too forget ye, Mick, 
For ever an’ for aye? 





Literary Record. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE have received a leaflet, Hasy Way to the Truth, issued in 
Demerara, by Father A. Baroni, S.J., and aiming at a simple 
and plain solution of the difficulties which hinder either “ Bible 
Christians” or Freethinkers from recognizing the claims of the 
Catholic Church. The motives which have led to its production 
are excellent, and the objective value of the arguments which it 
suggests is undeniable, but it seems to illustrate the important 
truth that we should be diffident as to our aptitude for dealing 
with men of other nationalities, educated in a system altogether 
different from our own, the tone and temper of whose minds we 
cannot rightly estimate. As a matter of fact, some of the truths 
here assumed as a basis for argument, will be ignored or denied 
by the men to whom they are addressed, and the probable result 
will be to confirm their conviction that our case can be estab- 
lished only by taking for granted what ought to be proved. 
Truth is of course ever and everywhere the same, but it cannot 
everywhere be presented in the same fashion. It is quite true 
that the truthfulness of the New Testament cannot be reason- 
ably rejected, but when our author goes on to say that “it is 
admitted also by infidel critics,” he unfortunately goes beyond 
the facts, as was sufficiently evidenced by the late Professor 
Huxley. 

It is pleasant to find that Father Gasquet’s sketch of the life 
and mission of St. Benedict is in its third thousand. There is 
something unique about the Benedictine Order, claiming as it 
can an antiquity hardly less than that of the Catholic Church 
herself, and, like the Church also, ever new as well as ever 


1 A Sketch of the Life and Mission of St. Benedict. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, 
D.D., O.S.B. Third Thousand, London: John Hodges. 
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ancient. With the aid of one who approaches the subject with 
so much accurate knowledge and so much filial sympathy, the 
reader can learn how wide has been the activity of the great 
Order, how prominent a part it has taken in the Christianizing 
and civilizing of Europe, what numerous and splendid traces it 
has left of its work, and what is the secret of its potent influence, 
to be sought in the character of its rule and methods. The last 
chapter in this little pamphlet is on the work of St. Benedict 
in England, and will be specially interesting to English readers. 
“A history,” as Father Gasquet truly says, “of St. Benedict’s 
work in England would be a history of the Church in this 
country. In every land of Europe the labour of civilization 
and conversion was, for many centuries, carried on by the sons 
of St. Benedict, but nowhere did the Order so intimately link 
itself with people and institutions, secular as well as religious, 
as it did in England. To the Benedictines England owes its 
Christianity. Indeed, our country has been, in view of the debt 
it owes to the Saint working through his children, called the 
‘Apostolate of St. Benedict.’” Perhaps we may add, what 
the author naturally omits, that this very acceptable debt s 
now being largely increased by his own valuable labours. 

John Morton! was a prominent ecclesiastic during the Wars 
of the Roses, and was made Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Cardinal at the solicitation of Henry VII., whose accession to 
the throne he had been largely instrumental in promoting. 
He was also twice Lord Chancellor, under Edward IV. and 
Henry VII., having during the zz¢ertm under Richard III. 
fallen into disgrace for his loyalty to the youthful son of his 
late Sovereign. The life of such a prelate was worth writing, 
but Mr. Woodhouse has achieved only a modified success in 
writing it. He deals largely in quotations from different writers, 
with the result of destroying the unity of the treatment. Thus 
it comes to pass that we find not unfrequent repetitions, and 
inconsistent estimates of personal character. Dean Hook, too, 
is by no means a sound authority to cite, drawing as he does so 
much from his imagination and prejudices. However, the 
author has meant to be just, and, although naturally dominated 
by the popular fallacies about pre-Reformation Catholicism, 
tries his best to deal sympathetically with the life of the great 
Churchman. 


1 The Life of John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury. By R. I. Woodhouse, M.A. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1895. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


Articles in recent numbers : 

The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (October 5, 1895.) 

The good of Evil. The Pelasgic Hittites. The History of 

a College (z.e., the German College), II. Flowrets from 

the Breach. Ricordo Materno (a Tale). Reviews 

Bibliography. Chronicle. 

(October 19, 1895.) 

The Pope’s Letter to Cardinal Rampolla (text). The 
September Celebrations. The Vatican. The Trappists. 
Ricordo Materno (a Tale). Reviews. Natural Science. 
Chronicle. 


The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (October 15, 1895.) 
Augustin Thierry and his Conversion. Father Chérot, S./. 
The Origin of the Latin Bible, II. Father Méchineau, S./. 


Zimbabye, the great Ruins of South Africa. Father 
Brou, S.J. Statistics of French Population. Father 


Fortin, S.J. Scriptural Bulletin. Father Brucker, S./. 
The Mitigation of Punishments. /ather Burnichon, S./. 
Miscellanies and Reviews. Chronicle. 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (October 21, 1895.) 

Economics and Laissez-faire. Father Pesch, S.J. Structural 
Chemistry and “Stereo-Chemistry.” Father Kemp, S./. 
Fritzklar, a Study in the History of Culture. Father 
Betssel, SJ. Communistic Experiments, II. Father 
Pfiilf, S.J. Hildebert of Lavardin’s Hymn to the Trinity. 
Father Dreves, S.J. Reviews and Notices. Miscellany. 

REVUE BENEDICTINE (October.) 

Notes on some Writers of the Abbey of St. Laurence at 
Liége. Dom U. Berlidre. The Origin of the States of 
the Church. Dom P. Bastien. The Venerable John 
Roberts, O.S.B. Dom B. Camm. The Fétes of Cava. 
Letters from Brazil. Obituary, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK (October.) 

Choristers and Church-Song in Early Christian Inscriptions. 
De Waal. False Affirmations in Life Assurance. 
Ph. Huppert. The Tomb of the Marys at Jerusalem. 
Dr. Nirschl, The Maynooth Centenary. Dr. A. Belle- 
sheim. Socialist Doctrine. Dr. A. Sticki. Reviews, &c. 
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L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (October.) 

The Pope’s Letter to the English People. P. Ragey. Cesare 
Cantu. /. Grabinskt. The Earliest French Bishoprics 
and their Lists of Bishops. C. F. Bellet. M. Paul 
Verlaine. Adbé Delfour. Historic Value of the Acts of 
the Apostles. £. Jacguzer. Recent Philology. Dr. A. 
Lepitre. Reviews, &c. 


LA QUINZAINE. (October 15.) 

The Anti-Jewish Spirit in St. Thomas Aquinas. A. Gayraud. 
The Conquest. III. R. Sacut-Maurice. The Psychology 
of Sanctity. HY. Joly. The Monarch’s Will a Rule of 
Right. /. Cauvidree Magic amongst the Knights 
Templars. P. Christian, Junior. Progress of English- 
speaking Races. /. Angot des Rotours. Review, Music, &c. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (October.) 

A Chapter of Ruskin. O. G. Destré. Ernest Hello. A. Thiéry. 
Insurance for Artisans. Baron de Moreau. Clement’s 
Marriage. J/. Floran. The Monopoly of Alcohol. 
Dr. Moeller. The Guilds of Ancient Rome. H. Francotte. 


Reviews, &c. 








